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The Well-Rounded Stenographer 


By C. A. 


|An address delivered before the Gregg Shorthand Association, July 31, 


LL teachers turn out some failures. 

In final analysis the result of the 

work of most teachers is a prepon- 
derance of failures. That is all right, but 
I can find no sympathy for the teacher 
who, instead of earnestly striving for im 
provement, excuses his failures by, “You 
cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear,’ or “You cannot make a square peg 
fit a round hole.” 

Think of the tragedy for young men 
and women if this were 
literally true. In_ this 
20th century, if a young 
man or woman does not 
inherit or acquire ordi- 
nary business ability, he 
must, from the very na- 
ture of things, fail. Even 
the doctor, the lawyer, the 
minister must to-day be a 
business man, or join the 
ranks of that great army 
of men and women living 
from hand to mouth, for 
whom the future holds 
nothing but tragedy. 

You cannot make a 
square peg fit a round 
hole? Of course you can- 
not. But with a sharp 
knife one can whittle off 
the corners, smooth the rough edges and 
make the most angular peg fit. You mem- 
bers of the teaching fraternity are, or 
should be, sharp knives. If not, you have 
no business trying to train stenographers 

trying to make business men and women 
out of the rough, ill-shapen and “‘splintery”’ 
material given you. 

Do not pass hasty judgment over the 
rough pegs with which you have to work. 
You can never tell what possibilities lie 
underneath the roughest, most unpromising 





C. A. BaLtcoms 


Balcomb, Spencerian Commercial School, Cleveland, Ohio 


1911.] 


exterior. [Mr. Balcomb here told of a 
poor boy, son of a saloon-keeper in Cleve 
land—‘the most unpromising material I 
ever saw in my life’—-who is now holding 
a position at $65 a month with an impor 
tant firm. | 


The Important Factors 


In order to get at the matter intelli 
gently, let us consider the factors which 
make up a well-rounded stenographer. 

Here is the business 
you are trying to 
your young men 
women fit. (Illus 
diagram on 


hole 
make 
and 
trating by 
blackboard. ) 

Let this 
cross-section of one of the 
pegs given you. 

Then let “A” repre- 
sent stenographic ability 

shorthand speed, legi- 
bility; typewriting speed, 
accuracy, neatness; Eng- 
lish, punctuation, gram- 
mar, orthography, etc. 

Let “B” represent busi- 
ness technique—office rou- 
tine, carbon copies, filing, 
billing, tabulating, form 
letters, initiative, etc. 

Let “C” represent business psychology 
—the development of personality, char- 
acter analysis, adaptability, ete. 

And let “D” represent character 
esty, loyalty, punctuality, ete. 

The successful stenographer who has not 
been developed along all four of these lines 
never has, and never will exist, any more 
than, if you were to whittle down but three 
of the angles of the peg represented by this 
cross-section, it would fit the business hole 


represent a 


hon- 


here represented. 
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Subjects May ‘Be Properly Co-related 


And another proposition | want to em 
Not only must the embryo ste- 
four 
lines mentioned, but the development must 
be well rounded—the 
blend another 
angle, the subjects must be correlated 
CO-related. 

The development of one or more factors 
to the exclusion of the others can produce 
nothing but a lopsided stenographer, and 
the more carefully you develop these one 
or more factors, the more lopsided will the 
stenographer be. 

I have studied and investigated along 
this line for many years, and I believe I am 
right when I say that the principal reason 
for many of our failures is our inability 
or carelessness in CO-relating the subjects 
of our stenographic courses, and, I am 
sorry to say, the entire omission of one or 
more factors from the course in the major- 
ity of schools. 

But you say, “Are you not asking too 
much of the teacher? One 
everything—one cannot develop a business 
man or woman in six months.” 
Unfortunately that is true. The time is 
altogether too short. The public’s concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the task is too 
imperfect. If the time ever comes when 
we have a four years’ course, with a high 
school education or its equivalent as an 
entrance requirement, then we can do what 
we ought. But we can do much—much 
more than we are doing. 


phasize : 
nographer be developed along the 
various elements 


must into one without an 


cannot do 


or seven 


How Marbles are Made 


Do you know how they make marbles 
(‘“‘kibbies,” we used to call them), of which 
one can buy about ten for a penny? They 
are made from little 
thicker than the diameter of the marble. 
These stones are broken into rude cubes by 
light, flexible hammers in the hands of 
skilled Then the corners of 
these cubes are knocked off until the piece 
of stone is a very rough and rude imitation 
of a marble. Several barrels of these mar- 
bles are put in a large, hollow cylinder 
mounted on a shaft and the cylinder re- 
volved slowly for some time. The friction 
of the against another, the 
blows, the rubbing, the hard knocks, if you 


sheets of stone a 


workmen. 


stones one 
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rough corners and 
When the apparatus is stopped and 
the barrel opened, they take out the smooth, 
polished marbles of the playground. 

It seems to me this is the operation we 


please, wear off the 
edges. 


must perform. Break the raw material 
given us into rude cubes and then chip off 
the corners, being careful always to keep 
in mind the perfect sphere which is to be 
the final product. Then they are all jum- 
bled together in the great business barrel 
for the polishing process. This process is 
not always a pleasant one, but if we have 
done our work well, and if the raw mate- 
rial is of sufficient fineness and hardness, 
the result is the polished, the beautiful, 
well-rounded business man or woman. 

The tragedy of it all is that some are not 
made of the right kind of material. Like 
baked clay, in the relentless barrel of busi 
ness life they are ground to powder, but we 
can so chip off the corners that if they do 
survive they will come out perfect spheres, 
not lopsided, ungainly figures. 

As I see it, all we can hope to do is very 
rudely, but accurately to chip off the cor 
ners, the angles, the projections, and pre 
pare for the business mill young men and 
wemen who possess business possibilities. 

That the ideal well- 
rounded naturally follows from what I 
have said and requires no further discus- 
sion. That the different elements of such 
a course should be correlated and blended, 
each into all the others, also follows. But 
how correlate them? 

And now that we well-defined 
goal, let us consider ways and means for 
attaining it. 


course must be 


have a 


The 


1. Take the student into your confi- 
dence. Demonstrate to him the fact that 
all sides of his character must be devel- 
oped. Prove to him that if he neglects 
but one part of the work he is making him- 
self a lopsided business man. Convince 
him that it does not pay to be a shorthand 
writer, a typewriter operator, merely, but 
that he must specialize in business—that 
he must be a compound of all stenographic 
attributes. 

2. Let each unit of your day’s work be 
so planned that it will develop as many 
of these stenographic factors as possible 


Principle of Suggestion 
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not separately, but together. For example, 
it is possible in a transcribing class to 
develop typewriting speed and accuracy, 
shorthand legibility, English, punctuation, 
common-sense, initiative, punctuality—yes, 
and even character itself. 

But many students cannot understand 
understand that which we 
are trying todo forthem. In that case my 
prescription is, frequent the 
psychological principle of suggestion, dis- 
solved in that most powerful of solvents, 
human kindness and heartfelt (not super 


many will not 


doses of 


ficial ) interest. 

This principle of suggestion is one of 
the most valuable agents that can be used 
by any teacher—either for good or ill. 
Get a copy of Boris Sidis’ little book on 
“The Psychology of Suggestion,” and read 
it, study it, digest it, memorize it, and then 
apply it. You will find it the most helpful 
thing you ever did. 

You can, if you are big enough and your 
tongue is sharp enough, force your stu- 
dents to memorize the lessons assigned. 
But while you can make them learn, you 
cannot make them apply that which they 
learn. 

[Mr. Balcomb told of a young lady in 
his classes who was absent from school for 
some days. In explanation of her absence 
she said: ‘I became convinced that I had 
committed a grievous sin and that the Lord 
was punishing me in not being able to get 
a position. “What was her sin—she 
coudn’t spell She would not take spelling. 
We tried to make her, but 
would leave first.”’ } 

I have never tried to force a student to 
take spelling since. But all my pupils 
take it. 

Did you ever try to teach a young man 
or woman cleanliness and neatness by ridi 


she said she 


cule or force? Did you ever succeed ? 


The Principle Applied 


In walking up and down my classroom 
one day I noticed a young lady whose neck 
was dirty. I accordingly felt that I had 
to teach her cleanliness. If I had told her 
to go home and wash her neck, there would 
have been trouble. I remembered that 
some time before that we had a young lady 
who painted a great deal. I started in 
diplomatically, I thought, to tell her about 
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painting, etc., and she turned to me and 
said, “I don’t paint.” 


After I called the roll, I mentioned 
something about punctuality. “I want to 
modify the old saying a little about clean 
liness being next to godliness. I want to 
say that ‘Cleanliness and punctuality are 
next to godliness.’ Now, you do not need 
to be told anything about cleanliness, you 
do not need to be told to wash your neck, 
ears, etc., but you can’t think too much 
about punctuality. In a business man’s 
opinion, unpunctuality is just as bad as 
uncleanliness.”” And the next morning her 
neck was clean. (Laughter and applause.) 

A young man who left school and had 
been very successful in the year or so he 
had been out in the business world said, 
“Mr. Balcomb, I want to tell you the one 
thing you told us that did me more good 
than all the course put together. I have 
thought of it every day since.” I thought 
of all the fine and noble sentiments I had 
tried to get into their heads, and wondered 
which it was. “What was it?” I asked. 
I was considerably taken back to hear, 
“You will remember that one day you said, 
‘When you get in an office, you must keep 
your ears open and your mouth shut.’ That 
has been the most you 
taught me.” So much about suggestion. 

Then there is the question of arousing 
the ambition of a student, of instilling in 
him the desire to count in the world, to be 
a positive unit, not a negative or a cipher, 
and particularly to get him to understand 
that many people are so good that they are 
good for nothing. This is one of the most 
difficult teach. I sometimes 
think that the quality of ambition is en- 
tirely dormant in the adolescent. 

Yet every boy and girl has a super 
abundance of pride. You will find your 
pupils will do more for the sake of a little 
grade posted on the bulletin board—of no 
or a word or two of com 


valuable lesson 


lessons to 


intrinsic value 
mendation spoken in the presence of the 
class, than from the most inspirational and 
forceful talk of which you are capable. 


How to Stimulate Ambition 


play them against 
make use of 


Use their pride, then 
one another, if you please 
their inborn desire for the good opinion of 
their fellows and of their teachers—but 
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use it judiciously. Remember that “pride 
goeth before destruction,” and that if not 
properly directed it is a dangerous thing 
and productive of many tears and heart- 
aches. 

The ideal teacher, it seems to me, is the 
one who attains well-defined and desirable 
ends by the judicious use of this ever- 
present quality of pride, in such a way that 
this pride will later develop into right am- 
bition. 

A series of carefully executed experi- 
ments anent the value of one’s instruction 
along the ordinary line of explanation is 
an important part of the training of any 
teacher, and a wonderful solvent of self- 
conceit. 

Emerson says: “A man may teach by 
doing, and not otherwise. If he can com- 
municate himself, he can teach; but not by 
words. He teaches who gives, and he 
learns who receives. There is no teaching 
until the pupil is brought into the same 
state of principle in which you are; a 
transfusion takes place, he is you, and you 
are he; then is a teaching, and by no un- 
friendly chance or bad company can he 
ever quite lose the benefit. But your prop- 
ositions run out one ear as they run in at 
the other.” 

There is only one way, and that is to 
assign tasks which will develop the quali- 
ties desired, which will train them in the 
duties they are to perform, and which will 
give them a mastery of the principles they 
are to learn; and, whenever possible and 
desirable, guide them by means of sugges- 
tion unconsciously to imitate others and 
ourselves. 

It is true, in the narrow limits of our 
courses, we cannot assign tasks covering 
everything our students must learn. We 
must do what we can, and so train them to 
do a few things that they can teach them- 
selves to do others. 

Again let me emphasize this. This is 
a natural law. The only way to learn to 
swim is to get in the water and swim. You 
cannot learn on a piano stool, no matter 
how long and faithfully you practice. 

The only way to learn to pitch a curve 
to practice until you acquire 
Diagrams and expla- 


is to pitch 
the skill necessary. 
nations alone are worthless. 

You might tell a young lady how to ride 
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a bicycle, go into the minutest details, illus- 
trate fully, but she would not learn. The 
only way is to put her on the saddle and 
let her learn to ride by riding. Fall off? 
Of course, but, like the acquisition of any 
art, it is perseverance in the act that wins. 

[Mr. Balcomb strongly advocated busi- 
ness training as a part of the regular steno- 
graphic course. We hope later to print his 
remarks on this subject. } 


A Recapitulation 


Herbert Spencer says: “In states of 
rapid transition like ours, the educational 
systems (and he might have added ‘teach- 
ers’) in use are apt to be out of harmony 
with the times.”” In conclusion, then— 

1. Get in harmony with the business 
world—see that you are adequately pre- 
pared. 

2. Make a list of the demands of the 
business world upon your young men and 
women. 

8. Plan your course so that it will train 
young men and women to meet all these 
requirements. 

4. Correlate your courses and the work 
of your pupils, that you may develop a 
well-rounded stenographer. 

5. Let the students, not the teacher, do 
the work—verbal instruction and explana- 
tions alone are a waste of time and energy. 

6. Instead of force and sartasm, use 
the psychological principle of suggestion. 

7. Appeal to pride rather than ambi- 
tion—make use of that God-given quality 
of pride which every child possesses—but 
be careful. 

8. Let all the work, and conditions of 
work, be as nearly like those of the busi- 
ness world as possible. 

What is it that we aim to do? Is it not 
that education of whatever kind has for its 
proximate end, to prepare a child for the 
business of life, to produce a citizen, who, 
at the same time that he is well-conducted, 
is also able to make his way in the world? 

An endless task you say? Would it be 
worth while if it were not? You cannot 
possibly overrate the importance of the 
work. Surely you must not ignore the dif- 
ficulty of the task nor underestimate the 
preparation required. Your profession is 
not to teach young men and women to make 
crooked marks and read them more or less 
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accurately, to punish a typewriter with 
considerably less accuracy than speed. 
NO!!! But the development of well- 


rounded, independent business men and 
women. Can you conceive a more honor- 
able calling? 

In my scheme of things there are three 
professions that tower high above the plane 
of humanity—physicians for the body, 
preachers for the soul, teachers for the 
mind. And of all teachers, is not he who 
aids in the development of a _ well-con- 
ducted, independent citizen, worth as much 
as the teacher who the intellect, 
or imports culture, or gives his students 
useful facts and formulae? 


trains 


a bundle of 


Civil Service Notes 


Nore: Under this heading we will from time 
to time call attention to the success of follow- 
ers of the “Forward Movement” who have en- 
tered the government service. 


R. CLAUDE I. DEPUY was the 
M only Gregg writer taking the Civil 

Service stenographic examination 
at Wichita last March, and our readers 
will be pleased to learn that he was like- 
wise the only one who 
succeeded in passing this 
test, which is regarded as 
one of the severest of the 
Civil Service examina- 
tions. Mr. Depuy in 
writing us in answer to an 
inquiry as to his experi- 
interest- 





ences has some 


Cravpe I. Dercy ing remarks to make, so 
we quote from his letter, 
first congratulating both him and _ his 


teacher, Mr. Paul G. Duncan, of the Gem 
City Business College, on the excellent 
showing made in the examination. Some 
portions of Mr. Depuy’s letter of July 25 
follow: 

In the spring of 1909 I finished a four year 
course in the Altoona High School, at Altoona, 
Kansas. During the last few months of my 
high school work I took up the study of Gregg 
Shorthand, and in September of that year I 
entered the well-known Gem City Business Col- 
lege, at Quincy, Illinois. After an attendance 
of four months there I was given a diploma 
from the Shorthand Department and secured 
a position with the Santa Fe Eating House 
& Dining Car System, at Newton, Kansas. 
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No, money is not all; words of appre- 
ciation are more often as ashes than the 
luscious fruit we expect, and with neither 
is the teacher overburdened. But the 
doing, the accomplishment—that is the 
thing. 

A man passes for what he is worth. 
What hath he done, is the divine question 
which searches men, and transpierces every 
false reputation. A fop might sit in any 
chair of the world, nor be distinguished for 
his hour from Home and Washington; but 
there can never be any doubt concerning 
the respective ability of human beings, 
when we seek the truth. Pretension may 
sit still, but cannot act. 


I decided to take the Civil Service examina- 

tion for the Philippine Service and as soon as 
I passed the age limit of eighteen years, I 
immediately filed my application and took the 
examination, at Wichita, Kansas, on March 22, 
1911. Although I had only one year’s expe- 
rience as an amanuensis, I found very little 
difficulty in passing the examination and re- 
ceived my grades on May 19th. I have ce 
been advised by the War Department, which 
has charge of appointments to the Philippine 
Islands, that my appointment will be delayed 
on account of my age and inexperience, but 
that my papers have been forwarded to Manila 
for consideration in making appointments next 
year. 
I think that any writer of Gregg Shorthand 
of ordinary ability, with plenty of diligent 
practice beforehand, and a good supply of 
steady nerve on the big day, can pass the ex- 
amination given by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion without much trouble. 

On August 3d, Mr. Depuy writes as fol- 
lows: “I received a telegram to-day from 
the War Department offering me an ap- 
pointment in the Customs and Immigrant 
Office in the Philippines which I have ac- 
cepted. Salary is $1,200 per year.” 

Mr. Depuy evidently has a bright future 
before him. We hope to hear of his con- 
tinued advancement. 


The great body of American people has 
long labored under the delusion that Gov- 
ernment positions are “snaps.”” When the 
public is made aware of the true situation, 
the prejudice against better treatment for 
the civil servants will speedily disappear. 

Civil Service Advocate. 


‘ 
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Jusurance Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Gregg Writers in the National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion Shorthand Speed Contests 


Mr. Charles L. Swem, a Boy of Eighteen, exceeds the previous World's Record on Jury 
Charge by Ten Words per Minute, writing 237 Words per Minute Net for Five 


Minutes 


only One Word per Minute below the new World's Record. 


Establishes 


a new World's Record for Accuracy on Solid Matter at High Speed—99.6% Per- 


fect 


Miss Tarr and Miss Werning, the only other Gregg Writers in the Contest, 


secure Speed Certificates for over 200 Words per Minute. 


Reported by Rupert P. SoRelle 


The Adams Trophy Contest 


I'TH the very cream of the fastest 


and most expert writers of the 


world pitted to fight—with pens 
and brains—for the Adams Trophy and 
the World's Championship Cup, the in- 
terest was at a high pitch Tuesday morn- 
ing, at the convention of 
the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, 
and the Banquet Hall 
of the Hotel Statler was 
filled with shorthand en- 
thusiasts—shorthand re- 
porters from every part 
of the United States. 
Miss Nellie Wood, three 
winner of the 
Eagan Trophy, was 
there; Willard B. Bot- 
tome, World’s Champion 
of 1909, was there; 
Clyde Marshall, World's 
Champion of 1910, the 
writer whom Mr. Bot- 


times 





Tuesday morning when Chairman Kimball 
began assigning the seats by number. It 
had been arranged beforehand that the 
contestants would be given the choice of 
seats in the order that their applications 
were received by Secretary Eldridge. Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 had with- 
drawn, and Mr. Carson 
was therefore the first 
to be seated. He was 
greeted by a burst of 
applause. Lenhart, Duf- 
fy, Marshall, Anstie, 
Swem and Bottome, who 
followed in quick suc- 
cession, were also given 
ovations. The “try-out” 
of readers and the pre- 
liminary readings to ac- 
custom the writers to 
the voices of the readers 
were soon disposed of. 


The Contest Begins 


tome described in his Then began the con- 
lecture as having been és a test for which the 
7 Cuaries L. Swem ‘ 

in more contests than who established a World’s Record for Accuracy WYiters had been tun- 
any other living re- ing their nerves, their 


porter, was there, as were also practically 
all of the other reporters of note who had 
won world-wide reputations for speed in 
shorthand. It was indeed a contest of 
champions. But it was not wholly a man’s 
game, for there were four young women 
in it, and all of them stuck till the last 
word had been uttered. Someone was 
mean enough to say that they were used 
to getting in the last word anyway! 
The Number of Contestants Large 

Twenty-two of the thirty-five entrants 

in the Adams Trophy contest were present 





ears, their fingers for months. Every 
writer was keyed up to the highest pitch. 
It was an interesting and dramatic mo- 
ment, for this was the first time in the 
history of the contests that the fastest 
writers in the world had met on the field 
of stenographic battle to fight for su- 
premacy in shorthand accuracy. The 
Adams Trophy had been offered for the 
express purpose of establishing a stand- 
ard of accuracy in shorthand in competi- 
tion. The Adams Trophy was offered by 
Mr. R. C. Adams, of Kansas City, for the 
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best accuracy records on four tests of five 
minutes each. Under the rules, all con- 
testants whose transcripts showed more 
than three per cent of errors were disquali- 
fied. Dictations were given at 150 words 
per minute on solid matter; 170 on solid 
matter; 190 on judge’s charge; 210 on 
court testimony in which the questions and 
answers were neither read nor counted. Mr. 
George A. McBride, official court reporter 
in Philadelphia, was selected to do the 
reading on the 150 and 170 tests. Mr. E. 
H. Eldridge, of Boston, read the 190 test; 
and the 210 testimony was read by both, 
Mr. Eldridge reading 
the questions and Mr. 
McBride the answers. 
At the end of each dic- 
tation the contestants 
were given a few mo- 
ments’ rest while their 
notes were being placed 
in envelopes and sealed, 
not to be opened until 
the transcribing room 
had been reached. Mr. 
J. N. Kimball, the 
chairman of the contest 
committee, did the tim- 


ing. 


How the Contestants 
Worked 


Miss S. L 


The work of the writ 
ers during the, dic- 
tation was interesting to study, and the 
skill of many of them in all the little de- 
tails that go to make up perfect work, was 
an inspiration. The various attitudes the 
writers took, the kinds of instruments they 
worked with, their notebooks, their posi- 
tion at the table, were all points that were 
discussed learnedly by those present. Mr. 
Bottome’s splendid technical skill in taking 
his notes, in turning the pages of his note- 
book, and in his perfect poise, was a study 
in the conservation of movement and 
energy that aroused the admiration of all 
who took note of it. Mr. Behrin’s mastery 
of the hand movement, necessary in writ- 
ing the style of shorthand he uses, was 
worth traveling a long way to see. There 
was an elasticity in his hand movement 
that reminded one of the perfect technique 





Who was awarded a Speed Certificate for 205 
words a minute 
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of the great violinists. I couldn't help 
but think of what a wonderful writer of 
Gregg Shorthand he would have made! 
Mr. Marshall is a master of position and 
of the movements required in his style of 
He sits up straight at the table, 
His methods are 


writing. 
cool and imperturbable. 
characteristically his own. He uses large, 
loose leaves in writing and throws the 
sheets off the table with his left hand. I 
would advise contestants in future 
tests to sit to the right of Mr. Marshall! 
Miss Wood leans well over the table, and 
One would 
hesitat- 

pens, 


con 


has a very erratic movement. 
think she 
ing! Fountain 
pencils, and dip pens 
had their advo- 
cates. Mr. Bottome, 
Miss Wood, Mr. Swem 
and Mr. Marshall all 
use fountain pens. Mr. 
Behrin uses a pencil 
and uses it well, as the 
results show. Miss Tarr 
uses a pencil, and Miss 
Werning a fountain pen. 
After the dictations 
had been given, those 
who did not fall by the 
wayside in the dictations 
sent immediately 
to the transcribing room 
and assigned operators. 
The different typewriter 
companies had courte- 
ously provided both machines and typists 
for the convenience of the contestants, and 
the comittee’s arrangements for handling 
this important feature of the contest were 
perfect. Six hours was the time allowance 
for transcribing. Operators who wrote 
different systems of shorthand were as- 
signed in each instance, in order to place 
the work of the contestants above suspi- 
cion in every way. Mr. Bottome had the 
services of Miss Fritz; Mr. Carson’s dicta- 
tion was typed by Harold Smith, a Gregg 
writer; Miss Wood dictated her notes to 
Mr. J. L. Hoyt, the amateur champion 
typist who is a Gregg writer; Mr. Mar- 
shall dictated to Parker Woodson, a Gregg 
writer. Miss Tarr, Miss Werning and 
Mr. Swem all did their own typing, being 
unaccustomed to dictating to typists. 


was 


each 


were 


TARR 
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In the Transcribing Room 


At luncheon time “Starter” Kimball, as 
he was designated by one of the local 
papers, announced that one-half hour 


would be taken out to dispose of the splen- 
did luncheon that had been provided by 
the committee, the contestants re- 
sponded without second urging. The time 
was spent in eating and getting acquainted. 
And right here is a good place to mention 
the fair, sportsmanlike attitude of all the 
contestants in all their relations during the 
They all to be 


and 


convention. appeared 
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brothers in 
were forgotten, past differences were for 
gotten, and all were welcomed to the inner 
circle of good fellowship. Those who had 
been counted as “mortal enemies’ by some 
were found to be men and women of the 
finest appreciation of courtesy and merit, 
who only needed the personal contact to 
their and friendli- 


a common cause. 


“Systems” 


demonstrate fairness 
ness. 

Of the twenty-two actual entries in the 
contest only eight qualified within the three 
per cent of errors, as follows: 


Detailed Results of the Adams Trophy Contest 


System 


ee I. Pitman 
ee re I. Pitman 
De, Coenen F.. WOMB .. occ ccccccecses Gregg 
SACs i, Ms ow dciedwnewsedauend B. Pitman 
el ee es Graham 
Mr. J. D. Carson... **Success”” 
Mr. Clyde Marshall. “Success” 
Mr. J. B. Faulkner 


Miss Nellie Wood... 
Mr. Nathan Behrin 


verry tr Titt “Success 


Comparison 


An analysis of the foregoing table shows 
some interesting comparisons. On _ the 
solid matter (non-legal) tests Mr. Swem 
led the list with only seven errors. Mr. 
Behrin was next with eight errors, and 
Miss Wood third with nine. On these same 
tests Mr. Marshall made thirty-two er- 
rors, Mr. Bottome twenty-seven, Mr. Car- 
son twenty-four errors and Mr. Anstie 
twenty-two. On the jury charge at 190 
Mr. Swem made eight errors, against Mr. 
Carson’s fourteen and Mr. Marshall’s 
twenty-seven. Even the court testi- 
mony at 210, Swem beat Mr. Carson and 
was only a trifle behind Marshall. In the 
the particulars of 


on 


championship contest 


Errors Errors Errors Errors Per 
in 150 in 170 in 190 inzgio Errors cent 
rest rest rest rest Total age 
‘ 5 2 7 Is 99.5 
3 5 8 s 24 =: 99.3 
‘ 3 ~ 13 Ds 99.2 
6 16 6 5 36 99. 
> 22 3 9 39 98.9 
6 Is 4 22 60 98.3 
22 10 27 10 69 = 98.1 
24 32 20 24 103 97.2 
of Results 
which are given elsewhere—Mr. Swem 


made forty errors on the 200 word solid 
matter test, and Mr. Bottome forty-one. 
On the jury charge at 240 Mr. Swem 
made fifteen errors, Mr. Bottome twenty- 
six and Mr. Behrin, who won the cup, 
forty. Mr. Marshall had only ten errors 
on this test, and established a new world’s 
record on this class of matter. 

In the first two tests of the Champion- 
ship contest—200 and 240 words per min- 
ute—Mr. Swem’s work showed a greater 
percentage of accuracy than either of the 
writers who qualified. On the two tests 
Swem made 55 errors, Behrin 58, and 
Bottome 67. 


The Matter Difficult 


The matter dictated at the 150 and 170 
rate was rather difficult. That is to say, 
it was regarded as difficult by those who 
didn’t get through, but those who did had 
no fault to find. In spite of that there 
were some pencil twisters in it. The 150 
dictation was from a baccalaureate sermon 
by the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, 
one who has heard one of his 


and any 


sermons knows that he is a disseminator 
of lengthy words as well as words of high 
degree. “Rapturous,” “ecstasy,” “sphinx,” 
“Nehemiah,” “pyramids,” “imperishable 
and immortal elements,” “everlasting com- 
mandments of righteousness and justice,” 
“Methuselah,” were some of the verbal pit- 
falls that beset the pathway of the con- 
the first test. The 170 test 


testants on 
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was a political speech by Lord Rosebery. 
Here are some of the equilibrium dis- 
turbers it contained—‘ridiculous allega- 
tion,’ “haphazard catalogs,’ “confisca- 
tory,’ “vicissitudes,” “national conflagra- 
tion,’ “most laudable omission,’ “very 
public and flagrant difference,” “prelimi- 
nary rubbish,’ “‘licensing clauses of the 
bill.” The 190 test was somewhat diffi- 
cult in places because it was different from 
the ordinary jury charge; but on the whole 
it was perfectly fair, and not a complaint 
was heard about it. The last dictation of 
court testimony, without questions and an- 
swers, afforded comparatively easy sail- 
ing, although to many the subject matter 
was of an unusual nature. 

In the Adams Trophy Contests there 
were eight writers of the “Success” sys- 


tem, five of Isaac Pitman, three of Gregg 
Shorthand, three of Benn Pitman, two of 
Graham, and one whose system is unknown. 

The contestants had nothing but praise 
for Mr. Kimball and his efficient assistants. 
Mr. Kimball, as chairman of the com 
mittee, acted as master of ceremonies and 
kept all of the contestants in the best of 
spirits with his good humored jests and 
witticisms. The following members of the 
committee were in attendance: J. N. 
Kimball, New York, Chairman; E. H. 
Eldridge, Boston, Mass., Secretary; J. E. 
Fuller, Wilmington, Del.; Geo. A. Me 
Bride, official court reporter, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Walter M. Scott, official court re 
porter, Lima, Ohio; Chas. H. Requa, offi 
cial reporter, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Fred J. 
Rose, court reporter, Chicago, III. 


The Championship Contest for Shorthand Writer Trophy 


HEN practically the same _ per- 

sonnel was disclosed at the writ- 

ing tables Wednesday morning, 
the contestants were cheered lustily for 
their grit—for it was 
known to many that 
many of these contest 
ants had had hard sled 
ding the day before in 
the Adams Trophy con 
test. Only twenty-one, 
however, responded to 
roll call, and the per- 
sonnel was _ slightly 
changed by addition of 
a few new contestants 
and the dropping out of 
some of those of the pre- 
ceding day. Dictations 
were given at 200 words 
per minute on_ solid 
matter—a congressional 
speech; 240 on judge's 
charge to jury; and 
280 on court testimony. 
The 200 and 240 word 
takes were dictated by Mr. J. E. Fuller, 
whose reading was as clear, distinct, and 
well-timed as any one could ask for. A 
departure was made in the 280 test from 





Miss Pauta E. Weanine 
Who was awarded a Speed Certificate for 206 
words a minute 


the usual rule of having the matter dictated 
by one person. Mr. E. H. Eldridge dic 
tated the questions and Mr. Fuller the 
answers. The questions and answers, 
however, were both read 
and counted. This 
method of giving the 
test, while probably fair 
enough as a whole, gave 
whatever advantage 
there was in it to the 
experienced court re 
porters who are accus 
tomed to the two voices 
in rapid examination, 
and who could therefore 
indicate the questions 
and answers with mors 
certainty. 

The 240 Test a Hard 

One 


The first surprise of 
the contest came in the 
240 test, when Miss Nel 
lie Wood, the famous 
reporter of Boston, 
Mass., and a successful speed contestant 
of many years’ experience, threw down her 
pen. She sat directly opposite the table 
from Mr. Swem, and as she straightened 
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up and withdrew her resistance, the table 

which, being a portable, folding one, was 
none too stable—-surged toward her several 
inches. It was a critical moment for Mr. 
Swem, who sat at the table alone with Miss 
Wood, but he showed the effect of good 
training—a training that had been planned 
to accustom him to the unexpected, to avoid 
becoming disconcerted at any thing—and 
he wrote on without a break. Miss Wood's 
face was a study as she watched Swem’s 
flying pen, for she realized she was out of 
far as the championship cup was 
concerned. It was on this take that Mr. 
Swem qualified for a speed certificate with 
a net speed of 237 words per minute, ten 
words per minute faster than the previous 
world’s record on matter of this kind which 
had been made by Miss Wood, and only 
one word per minute below the new world’s 
record of 238 words per minute made by 
Mr. Marshall in the same test. 


it so 


Speed Too High for Some 


At the close of the dictations many of 
the contestants decided not to transcribe, 
and not more than fifteen finally entered 
the transcribing room. Of these many 
had gone in for the purpose of attempting 
to transcribe one of their tests on the 
higher speeds in the hope of getting speed 
certificates at a higher rate than they could 
obtain in the Adams Trophy contest. 

Six hours were allowed for transcribing 
the three tests, and many of the writers 
wisely availed themselves of all the time 
allowance. Under the rules, however, the 
first transcript had to be handed in within 
two hours. 

After the transcribing had been com- 
pleted, the writers gathered in little groups 
in the lobby of the hotel and held “post 
mortems.” And there were some inter- 
esting discussions going on. Mr. Swem’s 
confidence had attracted the attention of 
many of the more experienced contestants, 
and they were considerably non-plussed. 
Some took the view that he was “putting 
up an awful bluff,” as one expressed it, 
but others were inclined to look upon his 
attitude in a more serious light. It was 
interesting to hear Mr. Bottome relate 
his conversation with Charlie just after 
they had come from the transcribing room. 
that Swem had him 


He acknowledged 
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He said: “Swem, how did you 
get along with the 200 word take?” “Oh, 
I had a few holes in it,” was the answer. 


guessing. 


“Well, how did you get the 280?” “That 
was some fast, and I found a good many 
doubtful places in transcribing that.” 
“How about the 240 jury charge?” “Oh, 
that was a pipe.” And his transcript 
showed that for him it was! 


Speculating on the Winners 


A great deal of animated discussion 
arose as to who would be the winner. With 
many Mr. Willard B. Bottome was a prime 
favorite because of his long experience as 
a court reporter, having won the champion- 
ship in 1909 and being the holder of the 
world’s record on court testimony—269 
words per minute net. His perfect poise 
and his great technical skill in every de- 
tail of his work seemed to make his chances 
for winning the brightest of all. Then the 
partisans of Miss Nellie Wood put forth 
their arguments. She had been in num- 
erous contests, was the world’s champion 
for three years having won the Eagan 
Trophy three times in succession. Her 
experience was counted on as giving her a 
splendid chance for first place. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s reputation as a fast writer, his 
success in winning the championship in 
1910, and the fact that it was known that 
he had trained indefatigably for this as 
well as the other contests, seemed to point 
to a sure victory for him. Mr. Behrin was 
regarded as a “dark horse,” and as he 
was said to have some remarkable per- 
formances to his credit in the New York 
Civil Service examinations, the New York 
reporters looked to him to carry off vic- 
tory. Mr. Carson also was thought to be 
a dangerous antagonist, and he was. His 
record in the Lake George contest, in which 
he ranked above Marshall, and his repu- 
tation for speed among reporters in Chi- 
cago seemed to place him in a good posi- 
tion to win. The “kids,” as they were 
irreverently termed—Mr. Swem and Miss 
Tarr—were not thought to have any chance 
at all. They were looked upon with feel- 
ings of commiseration. But the work of 
Mr. Swem, as announced in the results, 
speedily changed views of doubters and 
he became the sensation of the convention. 
That Miss Tarr and Miss Werning also 
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« qualified for speed certificates at over 200 


words per minute was another fact that 
moved the writers of the system up to the 
highest notch in the estimation of the dele- 
gates. 

Only two of the twenty-one contest- 
ants were able to qualify in the transcrip 


tion—many were called but few chosen. 
These were Mr. Nathan Behrin, a court 
reporter of New York, who qualified for 
first place with a grading of 96.8 per 
cent. Mr. Willard B. Bottome, official 
court reporter, New York, was second with 
a grading of 95.5 per cent. 


fA). 


TE 


LS 


The Official Report of the Speed Contest Committee 


FTER a few preliminary words of 

thanks to the Underwood, Reming- 

ton, Smith-Premier and L. C. 
Smith Typewriter Companies for their 
courtesy in furnishing operators and ma- 
chines, and a brief financial report, the 
official report of the speed committee, was 
as follows: 

Two contests were given us, one, that for the 
Adams Trophy being held under rules which 
have been published in the 
Official Organ—the other, 
that for the Shorthand 
Writer Cup being held 
under the rules which have 
governed that contest for- 
merly. 

The rules which govern 
the contest for the Short- 
hand Writer Cup require 
that certificates of speed 
be given to those who wish 
them for speeds of 150, 
175, 200, 240 and 280 words 
per minute and that read- 
ings at those speeds be 
given. Your committee has 
departed slightly from 
those rules, in that read- 
ings for 150, 170, 190 and 
210 were given, the reason 
being that those speeds 
were a part of the read- 
ings of the Adams Trophy 


contest and in using them J. N. Kopaut 
Chairman of the Contest Committee Wood as follows: The 


much additional labor be- 
came unnecessary, while the 
rates are practically the same as those men- 
tioned in the rules. In giving the results it 
should be understood that all who qualified 
in either contest have, in every speed, come 
within the five per cent limit set for certificates, 
and are at liberty to ask for certificates at any 
speed which they may have attained. 

Those who did not qualify in either contest, 
but who, in some speeds, came within the five 
per cent limit, are also entitled to certificates, 
and their names will therefore be embodied in 
our report and become a part of the records of 
this Association. 

In the readings for the Adams Trophy cer- 
tificates of speed are awarded as follows: 





Miss Paula Werning for 146 words per 
minute, made at the 150 rate, and 206 words 
per minute at the 210 rate. 

Mr. H. E. Barnet 186 at the 190 rate and 
204 at the 210 rate. 

Mr. Frank Weller 183 at the 190 rate and 204 
at the 210 rate. 

Mr. W. R. Hill 188 at the 190 rate. 

Miss Salome Tarr 181 at the 190 rate and 
205 at the 210 rate. 

Mr. Ned L. Harmon 208 at the 210 rate. 

Mr. W. N. Duffy 200 at the 210 rate. 

(Then follows the tabu- 
lated results given in an- 
other part of our report.) 

It is therefore the duty 
of your committee to pre- 
sent the name of Miss Nel 
lie M. Wood as the perma- 
nent holder of the Adams 
Trophy. 

And right here seems to 
be a good place to say a 
few words about the fig- 
ures made in this contest. 
The rate made by Miss 
Wood on the 190 word per 
minute reading is the rec- 
ord for accuracy on such 
speed, being 99.9 per cent 
of accuracy. And, in order 
that the members of this 
Association may have some 
idea of the severity with 
which these transcriptions 
are marked we will give 
the errors made by Miss 


four errors in the 150 
reading consisted of changing “the” for “a” 
in two cases, in substituting “force” for “fair- 
est,” and “history” for “to-morrow.” In the 170 
reading she wrote “especially” for “dip,” “me” 
for “my,” “duty” for “difference,” “which” for 
“that,” and “handle” for “into.” In the 190 
test she transposed the word “to” and wrote 
“in” for “of.” In the 210 test we gave her two 
errors when she wrote “made” for “would make,” 
and punished her for writing “would not” and 
“did not” in place of “wouldn’t” and didn’t”; 
she also received the whip when she wrote “pre- 
sumed” for “presume,” “did” for “do” and 
“that” for “the.” In other words, during the 
whole of this contest the utmost rigor has been 
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observed in marking each and every possible 
error—nothing escaped the keen eyes of your 
Committee. 

In looking over the records of the past we 
find that the previous accuracy record was that 
of Miss Tarr, made in Washington in a con- 
test held by the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association in 1910, when she wrote at the rate 
of 140 words per minute with an accuracy 
record of 99.4 per cent perfect. This record 
on straight matter is now broken by Mr. Swem 
who on the 170 test has made but three errors, 
giving him 99.6 per cent accuracy. 

On the test in Judge’s Charge the previous 
record for accuracy was made by Mr. Godfrey 
of London, 99.8 per cent—this is now broken 
by the record made by Miss Wood of 99.9 per 
cent in the 190 test for the Adams Trophy. 

In the readings for the Shorthand Writer 
Cup we have granted the following certificates: 

Mr. Carson 238 words per minute on the 240 
test. 

Mr. Marshall 196 words per minute on the 200 
test and 238 on the 240 test. 


It will be noted that Mr. Marshall now holds 
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the record on the Judge’s Charge test, 238 words 
per minute at 240—the former record being that 
of Miss Wood, made at Providence in 1909, 227 
words per minute. 

Mr. Charles L. Swem 192 words per minute 
on the 200 test and 237 words per minute on the 
240 test. 

Mr. Swem also breaks the 
240 but is one per minute 
Marshall. 

But two persons qualified for the Shorthand 
Writer Cup as follows: 

Mr. W. B. Bottome with 41 errors at 200, 
26 at 240 and 100 at 280, or 96.3, 97.9, and 93.8 
per cent respectively, with an average of 95.5 
per cent accuracy. 

Mr. Nathan Behrin, 18 errors at 40 at 
240, and 60 at 280, being 98.4, 96.7 and 95.7 per 
cent respectively, or an average of 96.8 per 
cent accuracy. 

Your committee, therefore, awards the Short- 
hand Writer Cup to Mr. Behrin. 

Mr. Bottome still holds the record of 269 
words per minute—the highest record which 
has this far been made in a contest in America. 


former record at 
behind Mr. 


word 


200, 


What They Said After the Contest Announcements 


Mr. Clyde Marshall, champion short- 


hand writer of 1910: 

Let me congratulate you Mr. Gregg. I wish 
to take back all I have said against Gregg 
Shorthand. I didn’t believe your system had 
any merit, and like you, I fight for what I be- 
lieve. But Mr. Swem has “shown me” and | 
have asked him to come down to my court any 
time to write alongside me so that he may get 
actual experience in taking rapid testimony. 

Could there be manlier or nicer acknowl- 
edgment than that? We think not. 

Mr. Nathan Behrin, the winner of the 
championship: 

My congratulations, too, Mr. Gregg. Mr. 
Swem’s records are astonishing. I was preju- 
diced against your system because I had studied 
another light-line system before taking up Pit- 
man. About a week ago a writer of the Gregg 
system who is thinking of becoming a reporter 
asked my advice and I told him to change to 
Pitman. When I get back to New York the 
first thing I am going to do is to tell him to 
stick to Gregg. 

A quiet, modest and manly young fellow 
is Mr. Behrin. In an interview which 
was published in a Buffalo paper he gave 
his young sister a great deal of the credit 
for his success in shorthand because she 
dictated to him evenings and encouraged 
him to persevere. 





Mr. W. B. Bottome, champion of 1909: 

What surprises me most is Swem’s record on 
the 240 jury charge. It is hard to understand 
how a mere boy without experience in law work 
could handle that kind of matter at such an 
extremely high rate of speed. The more I 
think of it the more remarkable it seems. 

Mr. Willis N. Tiffany, of Los Angeles, 
President of the Association: 

After hearing the results I felt proud of the 
part I took in arranging for the Adams Trophy 
Contest. It is one of the most satisfactory 
things in connection with my administration. 
The results established new and higher ‘stand- 
ards for accurate shorthand reporting. I am 
glad, too, that writers of your system took part 
and that they have made such creditable records 

records that put your system on a plane, to 
put it no stronger, with the older systems. 


Mr. Robert S. Taylor, Duluth, Minn., 


Chairman of the “Standardization Com- 


mittee” : 

I want to express my pleasure in seeing you 
in attendance and to congratulate you on the 
records made by your writers. The achieve- 
ment of Swem is, in some ways, the most re- 
markable I have known. I am sorry that your 
system differs so widely in its basis from the 
Pitmanic that we cannot work together on 
Standardization. Perhaps, however, some of 


the lists we publish will aid your writers in 
preparing similar lists in the Gregg system. 
Mr. Taylor was one of the most inter- 


His 


esting speakers at the convention. 
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wide reputation has gained for him the 
title of “king of reporters.” He was in 
charge of the reporting work of the Stand 
ard Oil suits, the transcripts in the case 
when completed making a pile seven feet 
in height! 


Mr. J. E. Fuller, Wilmington, Del., 
one of the judges in the contest at Wash 
ington and also at Buffalo: 

You are to be congratulated I want to say 
that I shall never again attack Gregg Short- 
hand as a system—except possibly in self-de- 
fense, if that should be necessary. If Swem 
keeps at shorthand, I believe he will be one of 
the most remarkable shorthand writers the 
world has seen. 

Mr. Fuller was one of the dictators and 
his clear enunciation was heartily appre- 
ciated by the contestants. 


Mr. William Whitford, Chicago, Ill., 


past President of the Association: 

Ever since Mr. Gurtler reported alongside 
me a sermon which was delivered at a very rapid 
rate of speed I knew your system was all 
right. These results have now placed the 
Gregg system in the eyes of the members of this 
Association on the same basis as other systems 
which are represented in the membership. 


Mr. Whitford is the 
porter of medical conventions in the world. 
We hope to publish an article from his 
pen in an early issue of the magazine. 


Mr. 
Providence, R. L.: 

\ great record that—-99.6 per cent—and by 
a boy! It is a complete vindication, Mr. Gregg 

all you can ask for 


most famous re 


George Farnell, Court Reporter, 
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Mr. Farnell has been strongly opposed 


to speed contests. He is+ well known to 


reporters as one of the most widely read 
and scholarly members of the profession. 
He is a vigorous and effective speaker and 
his papers on the psychology of shorthand 
writing show profound research and study. 


Mr. James F. Allen, Official Reporter, 


St. Louis, Mo.: 

Shake hands, Mr. Gregg. I am tickled to 
death about it and am going back to St. Louis 
to tell my friend Roscoe Specking—a young 
writer of your system who is now official re- 
porter in our courts—all about it. I write the 
good old Gurney system, the one which Charles 
Dickens used, and I have had a lot to stand in 
the way of criticisms from writers of other 
systems. That is one reason I am pleased with 
the records made by your writers. 


Mr. Pp H. Morris, 
Roanoke, Va.: 


Those records by Swem are simply wonderful. 
How on earth could that boy write that stuff 
at such speed under those conditions. Didn't 
he have any reporting experience? But he 
couldn’t have had much anyway at his 
Tell me about him. 


Mr. Frank Weller, Official Reporter, St. 


Louis, Mo.: 

Congratulations, Mr. Gregg. I knew your 
system was all right because there is a young 
man, Mr. Specking, who is an official reporter 
in St. Louis, using it. His work compares 
favorably with that of writers of other systems 
on any speed. I want you to send me a copy 
of your book that I can examine it and get a 
better understanding of the basis of your sys- 
tem. It seems to me that the hand movement 
in writing it is entirely different from the 
Pitman system which I write. 


Court Reporte ?. 


age. 


The Speed Contest Committee 


The committee in charge of the speed 
contest consisted of the following gentle- 
men—all of them writers of geometrical 
shorthand—and we desire to express our 
appreciation of the admirable manner in 
which they conducted the contest, as well 
as the impartial way in which they made 
the awards: 

J. N. Kimball, 
son ) 

Edward H 
(“Success”) 


J. E. Fuller, 


New York, Chairman (Mun- 


Eldridge, Boston, Secre tary 


Pitman). 


Wilmington, Del. (B. 


Geo. A. McBride, Philadelphia (I. Pitman). 

Frank H. Barto, Washington (B. Pitman). 

Frederick J. Rose, Chicago (1. Pitman). 

Walter M. Scott, Lima, Ohio (Graham). 

John C. Leve, Minot, N. D. (Graham). 

Frank H. Burt, Boston (Munson). 

Gordon L. Elliott, Mason City, Iowa (“Suc- 
cess”). 

Charles H. Requa, Brooklyn (Lindsley). 


Samuel Powis, Jr., Trenton, N. J. (Graham). 


Charles F. Roberts, New Haven, Conn. (Gra 
ham). 

Charles H. Magee, Birmingham, Ala. (Gra- 
ham). 
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Convention of National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 


Held at Buffalo, August 28 to September 1, 1911 


The New Officers 


President: Charles F. Roberts, 
] icé Pre side nt: 
Secretary: Louis E. 


Treasurer: 


New 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Rogers, Paris, Ky 
Schrader, Wheeling, W. Va 
Charles W. Reitler, Denver, Colo. 


Haven, Conn 


Executive Committee: Charles H. Requa, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Oscar L. Detweiler, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. A. Seiler, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Legislative Committee: E. H. Keller, New York, N. Y.; Geo. A. McBride, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Frederic Irland, Washington, D. C. 


Committee on Official Organ: 


Charles F. 
A. Edge comb. Boston, Mass.: Oscar L. Detweiler, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Haven, Conn.; Horace 


William Whit 


Roberts, New 


ford, Chicago, Ill.; Edward Carroll, Jr., New York. 


Permanent Trustees of Beale Library: 


Thomas F. Crean, New York; Charles F. 


Roberts, New Haven, Conn.; William Whitford, Chicago, Il. 


HE attendance at the convention was 
the largest in the history of the 
organization. This was generally 
attributed to the interest taken in the 


speed contests, especially the new Adams 
Trophy for Accuracy, and to the contro 
versy between President Tiffany and Mr. 
James about the policy of the official organ 
and the conduct of the affairs of the 
Mr. James had declared himself 
a candidate for the presidency of the asso 
ciation, but soon realized the futility of his 
ambition. For the sake of harmony Mr. 
Tiffany nominated Mr. Roberts and there 
was a general feeling of satisfaction over 
the election to the presidency of such a 


asso- 


ciation. 


strong, conservative and widely-respected 
It augurs well 
There 


member of the organization. 
for the future of the 
was also satisfaction at the election of the 
popular Charles H. Requa to the executive 
committee. Apart from the great personal 
popularity of Mr. Requa it was regarded 


association. 


by non-Pitmanic members as assurance 
that the association was free from system 
prejudices. The matter of the official 
organ was referred to a special committee 
to be considered from all points of view. 
and with power to act. 

In his address as president, Mr. Tiffany 
New York cer 
and expressed the 


heartily commended the 
tified 


reporters’ law 





hope that similar laws might be enacted 
in other states 

A paper by Mr. Orrin B. Booth on 
“Shorter Shorthand Time-Savers,” brought 
out a good deal of discussion as to the 
advisability of carrying abbreviating to 
an extreme. Mr. Booth illustrated his re 
marks by placing on the board the ex pedi 
ents he uses, and the arbitrary nature of 
many of his illustrations were manifestly 
not approved by the majority of those 
present. 

In deprecating far-fetched expedients, 
Mr. Robert Ss. 
from Mr. E. V. Murphy, the distinguished 
reporter of the United States 
which he disapproved of arbitrary methods 


Taylor quoted a passage 


Senate, in 


of abbreviation for words or phrases which 
were not of frequent occurrence. 

One of the interesting speakers 
at the convention was Mr. Robert S. Tay 
Duluth, Minn., 
in the newspapers as the “king of short 
hand reporters.” Mr. Taylor handled the 
reporting of the big dissolution suit by the 
the Standard Oil 
transcripts when 


most 


lor. of who was described 


Government against 
Company, in which the 
typewritten made a pile seven feet high. 
As Chairman of the Standardization Com 
said that the chief trouble is in 
having like 


The 


mittee he 


distinguishing words conso 


identical order 


reporter 


nants in 
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has to decide instantly how to distinguish 
them. He illustrated on the board various 
methods of abbreviating applied to names 
of railroads, etc. 

A Memorial Service for the late Mr. 
Benn Pitman was held on Wednesday 
evening. Dr. W. D. Bridge presided, and 
the other speakers were Charles F. Rob- 
erts, William Whitford, Robert S. Taylor. 

A stereopticon lecture on “Speed and 
Accuracy,’ by Mr. W. B. Bottome, was 
one of the most interesting features of 
the convention. Mr. Bottome traced the 
history of modern shorthand, illustrated 
by photo slides of prominent shorthand 
authors and writers. The faces of all the 
winners in shorthand contests, with the 
exception of Mr. Bottome, appeared on 
the screen—Mr. Clyde Marshall, Mr. God 
frey, Miss Wood and Mr. Gurtler. Then 
came the prominent typewriter operators: 
Mr. Blaisdell (present champion), Miss 
Fritz (past champion), Miss Wilson 
(holder of the one-minute record), Mr. 
Hoyt (amateur champion), Mr. E. A. 
Trefzger (English champion), Miss Owen 
(novice champion), and Mr. E. G. Wiese. 
It was remarked that all of these, with the 
exception of Miss Fritz, are writers of 
Gregg Shorthand. Prior to the lecture a 
typewriting demonstration was given by 
Miss Fritz. 

There were two vigorous battles on the 
floor of the convention. The first was over 
the value of the speed contests and the 
advisability of them. Mr. 
George Farnell hotly attacked speed con- 
tests and the action of the former presi- 
dent in accepting the Shorthand Writer 
The association adopted the re 


continuing 


Trophy. 
port of the committee which recommended 
that no new trophies be accepted, but that 
the contests for the Shorthand Writer 
Trophy be continued until disposed of 
finally by the Trophy being won three 
times in succession by the same person. 

Another animated discussion was over 
the extravagant claims made by schools 
teaching short-term systems. After quot 
ing some of the advertisements of schools 
teaching Chartier shorthand and Boyd 
Syllabic, one of the speakers linked the 
name of Gregg with Chartier and Boyd. 
Next day, after the speed contests, Mr. 
Gregg rose to a question of personal privi- 
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lege and spoke with considerable warmth 
of the unfair methods adopted by some 
members of an association of which he 
was a charter member, in thus slandering 
him without producing any _ evidence. 
President Tiffany said that the gentleman 
who spoke about systems had been called 
away the previous evening, but that before 
leaving he had requested him to express 
to Mr. Gregg his regret that he had un 
wittingly mentioned his name in the way 
he had done, as his intention was merely 
to say that when any non-Pitmanic system 
had demonstrated its worth he was will- 
ing to place it on an equal footing with 
other systems. Mr. Weller moved that 
the name of Mr. Gregg be expunged from 
the remarks, adopted. Mr. 
James then rose to justify his criticism 
of Mr. Gregg in the Shorthand Writer, 
and Mr. Gregg produced documents to 
show that the charges made were un- 
founded. Mr. Farnell said with emphasis, 
“After the records made by writers of his 
system, Mr. Gregg needs no vindication 
from this body—99.6 per cent accuracy 
that is his vindication.” 

The clash in the meeting really was to 


which was 


the advantage of the association. It 
cleared the air. Everybody joined hands 
to restore harmony. At the banquet in 
the evening the Toastmaster, Mr. Det- 
weiler, insisted on the former opponents, 
Tiffany, Edgecomb and 
Gregg, joining hands and singing “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow,” amid the ap 
plause of the banqueters. 

The banquet was held on the closing 
Toast- 


James, Rose, 


evening of the convention. The 
master was Mr. Detweiler, and among the 
speakers were Charles H. Requa, Brook- 
lyn; John R. Potts, New York; W. N. 
Tiffany, John R. Gregg, New York; W. L. 
James, Chicago; Robert S. Taylor, Du 
luth: Miss Nellie Wood, Nathan Behrin, 
W. E. MeDermut, Chicago. and Geo. Mc 
Bride, Philadelphia 

Mr. Morton MacCormac, President of 
the National Commercial Teachers’ Fed 
eration, attended the convention to urge 
the association to hold its next convention 
in Spokane in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federation. 
Mr. MacCormac made an eloquent plea 
for co-operation between reporters and the 
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commercial teachers in elevating the stand 
young people 
fraudulent 


ard, and in protecting th 
from the 
schools and fraudulent systems of short 


depredations of 


hand. Considerable sentiment was ex 


pressed in favor of Spokane, but the final 
selection of the place of the meeting was 
the executive 


referred to com 


mittee. 


incoming 


—a 


Where the Gregg Contestants 
Were Trained 


Mr. Charles L. Swem is a product of the 
Rider-Moore & Stewart 
He entered the 
After 


attending the evening school seven months, 


night school of 
Schools, Trenton, N. J. 


evening class September Ist, 1908. 


he entered the day school and spent six 


weeks in the dictation classes. He then 
took a position in our New York offices 
where he has been a stenographer since. 


Miss Salome L. Tarr is a graduate of 
the Drak« City, N. J. 
Miss Tarr won second place in the Fifth 
International Shorthand Speed Contest at 
Washington last year and established a 
world’s record for accuracy on solid non- 


Schools, Je rsey 


court matter. She is a member of the 
stenographic force of our New York 
offices. 

Miss Paula E. Werning is a graduate 


of the famous Gem City Business College 
of Quincy, Ill, completing the course in 
Shortly after leav 
ing school Miss Werning passed the U. S. 


less than five months. 


Civil Service examination and was a short 
time afterwards appointed to 
with the Bureau of Navigation, Navy De 
partment, May, 1910, 
Miss Werning left the Government employ 
to join the stenographic force in our New 


York 


a position 


Washington. In 


offices. 


“The head that is loaded with wisdom 


doesn’t leak at the mouth.” 
* * * 

Nature has given us the seeds of know] 

itself. 


. * 


edge, not knowledge Seneca. 
It is a great thing to mix betimes with 
One picks their brains un- 


Bulwer Lytton. 


cle ver people . 


consciously. 
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Retire within thyself, and thou wilt dis 
cover how small a stock is there.—Persius. 


It sometimes goes a great way toward 


making people like us to take it for granted 
that they Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


do alre ady . 


* * * 


The the who 
realizes that for every stroke of luck he 


Chi- 


successful man is one 
will have to give a stroke of work. 


cago Jou rnal. 


» se «@ 
He that knows how to make those he 
converses with easy, has found the true 


art of living, and being welcome and valued 


Lock e. 


. . + 


every where : 


“Have you ever observed that we pay 
more passage 
when it is quoted, than when we read 


much attention to a wise 


it in the original author?” 

Character is than intellect. A 
great soul will be strong to live, as well 
think. 


as the sun makes the electric light cast a 


more 


as to Goodness outshines genius, 


Emerson. 
* * * 


shadow. 


Have you learned lessons only of those 
tender with 
Have you 


who admired and were 


vou, and stood aside for you? 


you, 


not learned great lessons from those who 
reject you, and brace themselves against 
you? or who treat you with contempt, or 


Walt Whit- 


dispute the passage with you? 


man. 
* * * 

Finish every day and be done with it. 

You have done what you could; some 

blunders and absurdities crept in—forget 


‘To-morrow is a 
well and 


them as soon as you can. 
You shall begin it 
serenely, and with too high a spirit to be 


new day. 


encumbered with your old nonsense. 
Emerson. 
+ * * 
Cecil Rhodes once said to Lord Rose 


bery: “When I find myself in uncongenial 
company, or when people are playing their 
games, or when I am alone in a railway 
carriage, I shut my eyes and think of my 
great idea; I turn it over in my mind and 
try to get a new light on it; it is the pleas 
antest companion that I have.” 
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Simple Business Letters 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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A Talk With 


OU are one of the vast army of 
} young people who begin the study 
of shorthand and typewriting this 
Our hearty good wishes go out to 
you for complete success in the work you 
have undertaken, and we pledge to you our 
earnest efforts in your behalf through the 
pages of this magazine. 


month. 


For many years we have been laboring 
unceasingly to clear away the stumbling 
blocks from the path of the shorthand stu- 
dent and, judging from results, these ef- 
forts have been crowned with no small 
measure of success. 

This is your department. It is intended 
to aid you in acquiring a practical knowl- 
edge of the “lithe and noble art” of short- 
hand writing in the least possible time. 
Success in any study depends largely upgn 
the interest taken in the subject by the stu- 
dent. This being the case, we earnestly 
hope that you will realize at the very out- 
set that shorthand can be made an in- 
tensely fascinating study. Cultivate a love 
for it. Think of it as the highest form 
of writing, which in itself is the greatest 
invention of man. Be proud that you can 
record the language in its graceful, mys- 
terious lines and curves. Aim constantly 
to acquire artistic skill in executing these 
lines and curves. You can, if you will, 
make the study of shorthand a perfect joy 
instead of a task. Its possession has been 
coveted by the wisest of men and women, 
for it is not only a practical instrument 
in commercial work, but a much prized and 
valuable accomplishment and a means of 
mental culture. 

Be Thorough. Skill in anything is at- 
tained by Do not shirk the 
careful, painstaking practice on the ele- 
mentary forms given in the Manual. Write 
each outline many times, aiming to attain 


repetition. 





br the Studen 


A department of hints and helps for the learner 


Gregg 


Conducted 


ind others 


1123 Broadway, New York City 


R. Gregg 


the Beginner 


and of execution. Your 
future success depends to a very large ex- 
tent on the way you do your work now. 

Devote much time to reading well writ- 
ten shorthand. By doing this you will be- 
come not only a fluent reader, but it will 
enlarge your writing vocabulary. Uncon- 
sciously you will imitate in your own work 
the easy execution of the forms shown in 
the printed plates. All expert writers have 
devoted much time to reading shorthand. 

Don’t get discouraged. The complete 
mastery of shorthand and typewriting is 
worthy of your best efforts, and if you de- 
vote yourself earnestly to the work there 
can be no such thing as failure. 


The Shorthand Plates 


exactness ease 


Facility in the use of shorthand depends 
largely upon the stock of outlines you have 
at your ready command. Note the use of 
that word ready. This means that you 
should master all the forms given in the 
Manual by writing them many times. This 
will not only impress the forms on your 
mind so that you will not have any hesi- 
tancy in recalling them, but will give you 
facility in writing them. In shorthand it 
is not sufficient to know how to write a 
word—you must not only know the form 
but be able to write it quickly. Hence the 
necessity for much repetition practice in 
writing the forms. 

If, in addition to the words given in the 
Manual, you can add to your stock of out- 
lines other words written under the same 
principles you will have gained a great 
deal—will have laid a broader foundation 
for advanced work which will lessen the 
time required to attain efficiency. For this 


reason the plates given in this magazine 
will be found of the utmost value to any 
ambitious student. 
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First Lesson 


HE first principle is to write by 
sound, omitting all silent letters. 
Keep this steadily in mind and it 


the 
word knee, for example, simply write n-e, 
for kick, k-i-k. = While still 
writing the shorthand forms the 
printed copy in which the words are spelled 
in the old 
difficulty ; but when vou come to dictation, 


help wonderfully. In writing 


will 


write you are 


from 
way, this may give you a litth 
it will be more natural to you because you 


then the 
them uttered, and will 


sou nds as hea r 


be relieved of the 


Ww ill record you 


effort of thinking how they should be 
spelled. 
The Shorthand Material 
The shorthand material consists of 


straight lines, curves, circles, loops, hooks, 
dots and dashes. 

“The consonants are to the word what 
the bones are to the body, the large, strong 
framework. The vowels are to words what 
the flesh is to the body . 


volume. It 


they give to them 
form, flexibility, is desirable 
that the 


represented by characters readily distin 


two classes of sounds should be 
guishable.”’ To the consonants, therefore, 
are assigned strokes and curves, to the 
vowels the circles, loops and hooks. 


Distinction by Size 


Consonants that are closely related are 
paired according to their affinity of sound 
and are distinguished by length. The 
method of distinguishing by length is al 
ready familiar to you as it is employed to a 


large extent in ordinary writing, thus: 


é f°: a 


fet on 


ce J 22 Pz 


/ 


Forward Consonants 


The consonants given in the first lesson 
ire fully explained in the Manual. The 
important thing is to make a very clear dis- 
tinction in size. It would be well to write 
many pages of the characters. 
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The Aspirate 
As H is 


it is repre sented by 


breathing 


an aspirate a mere 
1 light dot placed 
over the vowel, and as it is sounded first, it 


should be written first 
Circles 


In shorthand the most facil 
circle. At the 
a stroke 


without any appreciable effort; and in the 


sign is a 
small beginning or at thi 


end of or curve, it can be joined 
body of a word it is often easier to insert 
the circle than to omit it. This is because 
it removes an angle or a pause in writing. 
You will understand this better if you join 
the shorthand letters M D, L and N, 
D and N, without a circle; then write them 


Now 


and 


with a circle between the characters. 
do you understand this point? 
This explains why the circles are as 


signed to the representation of the most 


common vowels in the language—‘‘e” and 
“a.” It helps in the study of shorthand 
to know “the reason for things.” 
Circle Vowels 
In ordinary writing we have but five 
vowels. In writing by sound there are 
many vowel sounds—just exactly how 


many is a point over which even great au 
thorities differ. 
that there are twelve distinct vowel sounds. 
In shorthand these 
ranged in four groups, each group having 
In the first lesson you 


They all, however, agree 


twelve sounds are ar 
three vowel sounds. 
have two of these groups, that is to say, 
one-half of the vowels. 

Be sure to make a clear distinction in the 
Make the small circle 
just as small as you possibly can and the 
If you 


size of the circles. 


large circle correspondingly large. 
form the habit of making a clear distinction 


in size now, it will save you time and 
trouble later. 

Remember always that the vowel “i” 
given in this lesson is the short sound 


“ih” —heard in lit (not in light) kit (not 
in kite) nit 
We emphasize this because it is 


(not in night) din (not in 


dine. 


very important. The sign for the long “i 
will come later. 
Dots and Dashes 


A dot placed beneath the vowel sign 
sound of the vowel, a 


These 


marks the medium 


dash the long sound. marks are sel 
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dom needed in practice; but they are use 


ful sometimes in distinguishing the exact 
shades of vowel sound in proper names or 
It is, the retore, 


unfamiliar words well at 


the outset to acquire facility in using them. 
Rules for Joining 


As you go on with the study, you will be 


impressed with the thought that everything 


is done in a natural way. 


What is the natural way to join a circle 


to a curve? Why, inside the curve. 
What is the natural w iv to join a circle 
to a straight line? Why . forward just as 


the hands of a clock move. 


If two straight lines join with an angle, 


where is the natural place for the circl 
when it occurs between them? Outside 
the angle, of course. 


Reverse Curves 


joining, however, in which 


The re 18 one 
there seems to be a choice of natural ways! 
That is where a circle occurs between two 


reverse curves. First, what is meant by 


‘reverse curves?” Simply curves that are 
the reverse of one another 


K and R, L and G, ete. 


such curves as 


A Bit of Psychology 


Between such curves the circle is written 
back of the first curve.”’ We for 
’ which 


“on the 
merly said “inside the second curve, 
means the same thing, but we found that 
the expression of the first curve’ 
gave a better the correct 
tion of the combination. Why? 

fastened 


“back 
idea of forma- 
Be cause 
the 


this re 


the phrase “second curve” 


thought on the second curve and 


sulted in a space being left between the 


characters, as shown in the second line of 


the following cut: 
The phrase “on the back of the first 


curve” naturally fixed the Teught on the 
first curve, and by so doing, eliminated the 
faulty forms shown in the above illustra- 
tion. 
A Helpful Suggestion 
One of the most valuable suggestions we 


can make to you is this: 
From the first, aim to acquire an easy, 
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of the 
One good way to acquire this 


but 


characte rs. 


rapid curate formation 


is to make a mental picture of the entire 
shorthand form of a word before writing it. 
If you are about to write the word “make,” 
the 
the vowel should go 
and then write the en 


for example, think of consonants “M”’ 


and “K”’ 


outside the angle 


and where 


word with continuous move 
ment. If you cannot write the form with 
out a jerky movement the first time, keep 
That 
of the very greatest ol the “speed secrets. 
Acquire the habit early and it will help 


you immensely all through the course, and 


tire an easy, 


on writing it until you can. is one 


even afterwards. 


—=)I 
7 tk 


Second Lesson 
Ol 
There 
just a few additional consonants. 


will find this a ve ry easy lesson 


are no new vowels in it 


Downward Consonants 


In the previous lesson all the consonants 
written forward—from left to right. 
Stop a moment to refresh your memory as 
to what they were: K, G; R, L; N, M; T, 
D. There was also the aspirate H, repre- 
sented by a dot above the vowel. 

In this the consonants 
written It will add a great 
deal to the grace, beauty and fluency of 
your writing if you master the correct 
forms of the curves P, B, F, V. Keep in 
mind that P and B curve most at the end, 
and F and V at the top. To test whether 
or not you have written them correctly, 
turn your notebook upside down. When 
looked at in this way P and B should be 
exactly like F and V. If they are not, then 
you should little time to 
practice on them. 


The Slant 


were 


lesson all are 


downward. 


devote a more 


Take care to give these downward char 
acters a uniform slant. As SH, CH and J 
are struck downward, they are written 
with less slant than T and D, which are 
struck upward. This distinction is natural 
to the hand, as the up-strokes in ordinary 
writing are written at a much greater in 
clination than the down-strokes; thus: 


db 


AZ? 
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Of course, when joined to other char 


acters, as they usually ire, even the slant 
is not necessary to determine which is in 
tended; thus: 
” 
Ss 
Key: Jim, midge, deem, mead, shake, take, 
mat, tanne 
Fr and Fl 
The combinations “fr” and “fl” should 
have special attention. By joining these 


letters without an angle, a pen-effort is 


saved, and an easy, graceful form secured. 
Drill on these combinations until you can 
write them quickly and at the same time 


retain correct proportion and slant. 


Reverse Downward Curves 


You will remember what was said about 
pre vious lesson. 
fact that 
the rule given about reverse curves in the 


“reverse curves” in the 


Sometimes students overlook the 


first lesson applies to reverse curves which 
do not occur in that lesson. The rule ap 
plies, for example, to the combinations F 


and P. 


or P and F; thus: 


{ a 


Key Pave, fib, vapor, bevy 


Joined to Straight Lines 


What was the rule for joining circles to 
That it should be written 
forward, as the hands of a clock move. 
Therefore, when joined to SH, CH, J, the 
downward straight lines given in this les- 
is placed on the left-hand 


straight lines? 


son, the circle 
of the line 


side 


Keu: She, each, age, hash, hatchet 


When No: Angle—Inside Curve 


When a curve and a straight line join 
without an angle, the circle naturally goes 
inside the curve. You have already had 
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this in take, deck, rat, lady and other 
words. The same principle applies in 
cash, gage, and in jail, chill, jelly; thus 
Key: Cash, gage, jail, chill, jelly 


If this is not clear to you, turn this page 
upside down and you will see that in gage, 
ind jail the joining is the same when re 


ve rsed. 


Tch and Dge 
The first principle you learned was “to 
then, that 


in the common endings of words “‘tch” and 
“dge,” the “t”’ omitted : 


write by sound.” Bear in mind, 


and “‘d’’ should be 


hey Latch, patch, ridge, Madge, fetch 


The Base Line 


but there 
is a base line, real or imaginary, as in long 
hand, for the purpose of preserving uni 
The first word 
rests on or starts from the There 


There is no “position writing, 


formity. consonant of a 
base line. 
is an exception to this in the case of the 
downstrokes, but 
Many stu 


the im 


small curve for S befor 
to that 
inclined to over-estimate 


vou will come later. 
dents are 
portance of just where the character goes 

whether it 


fraction of an inch above or below the line. 


should be an _ infinitesimal 


It really does not matter! The important 
thing is to start the first consonant on or 
from the line. In the case of the straight 
horizontal lines, N and M. for the sake of 
clearness, it is just as well to write them a 
little above the ruled line. 


W ordsigns 


Note that in the word “before,” the first 


consonant “b’’ is on the line and “f” goes 
below the line in accordance with the rule 
mentioned in the last paragraph. Add to 
the list, the word “gave” which is repre 
sented by “ga” just as “give” is rep 


resented by “gi.” 
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Third Lesson 


N the first lesson you had the Circle 
| Vowels; those given in this lesson are 
called the Hook Vowels. Have you 
noticed that in longhand the downward 
turn of the hand is predominant? 
write the vowels, for instance, of ordinary 


If you 


writing, thus: 


“Gt +h 

you will find that downward turn in all of 
them. Therefore the third 
most frequent group ol vowels—the O 


sign for the 


group—is the downward hook, while the 
sign for the least frequent group—the 
OO-group—is the upward hook, which 
occurs in longhand in the letters “‘h,”” “m,” 


and “‘n” only. 


Hooks Deep and Narrow 


In writing the hooks take care to make 
them deep and narrow. If they are made 
open and wide, they are liable to look like 
K and R. Study the illustrations in the 
Manual very carefully. 


The O-Hook 


Drill a little on the sounds of the vowels 
by repeating a series of words containing 
them, as: hot, haughty, home; hop, hawk, 
hope; dot, daughter, dote; lot, law, low. 
The 0 hook is placed on its side before 
N, M, R, L. Why? to avoid an angle or 
pause. It is not placed on its side, how 
ever, when preceded by a down-stroke. 
Why? Because there 
either way, and it is easier to write the 
See bore, foam, 


would be an angle 
hook in the usual manner. 


pole. 


A Suggestion 


It is a good plan to drill on the O-hook 
for some time before going on to the OO 
hook. 
ticing the illustrations down to Paragraph 
$5, turn to the General Exercise and place 
a check mark opposite the words contain- 
Then 


Chis 


After studying the hooks and prac 


ing one of the sounds of the O-hook. 
write these illustrations many times. 


will impress the form of the O-hook firmly 
on your mind and will prevent confusion 
with the other hook. 
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The OO-Hook 


If you have mastered the O-hook in the 
way we have suggested, you will have no 
difficulty with the OO-hook. Remember 
that the OO-hook is turned on its 
after—not before N. M. It is 
after K and G, but it is 
ifter any other let 


side 
also 
turned on its sid: 
not turned on its side 
ters. 

About W 


When the OO-hook is 
vowel, it is always W. It 


followed by a 
will aid you 


greatly in facility in writing 


words containing W if you will begin by 


acquiring 


drilling on joining W to all the vowel 
signs. Practice writing W with a small 


circle or loop, calling the combination wi, 


(short 7) we, wee; with a large circle or 
loop, calling the combination wa, way ; with 


the O-hook 
(short o) 


combination wo, 
the OO-hook 
calling the combination wu, (short u) woo. 
W he never 
with W, you will then think of its form in 
combination with the vowel which follows 
and be able to write it easily. You will 
also be able to read words containing W 


calling—the 
with 


waw, woe, 


you have any word beginning 


more readily. Practice the following: 


wash, wall, 


Key: Win, wet, weave; w 


wove: 


ig, wade; 
wool, woof 
It is not necessary to write the dots and 


dashes in connected matter. 


Fourth Lesson 


N this lesson you have the last of the 
TH. Make the 
curves very short and deep. Before 
after CH, J, SH comma §; 


consonants—S and 


and use the 


thus: 


Key 


All the explanations of this lesson are 


Sash, che SS, Sage, Jessie. 


In order 
to gain facility in thinking and in writing 


very clear and easy to follow. 


the combinations it is a good plan to drill 


on joining S to all the consonants; thus: 





























and so on through all the combinations 
given in paragraphs 50 and 51. 

In connection with Paragraph 55 it may 
help to remember this: “When us follows a 
down-stroke or K, G, the angle is omitted. 
words in this 


Compare the forms.for the 


cut: 
¢ 4 / > >. 
. 
hey Bus, fuss, grievous, cousin, gusty, 
famous, rustle, jealous, dusk, dusty. 


Fifth Lesson 


HIS lesson completes the simple 
alphabet. When you have mastered 


it, vou will be able to write any 
word in the language, but we do not ad 
vise you to attempt it not yet. 


The four diphthongs ar« 


Ow i i 


Each of these is composed of its simple 
elements joined in natural order. Thus 
“e” and “oo” combined yield “u” as in cue; 
“ah” and “oo” yield “ow” as in cow; “aw” 


and “e” yield “oi” as in toy; “ah” and “e” 


(almost) yield “i The diphthong “i” is 
a large circle indented, being almost a com 
bination of “‘a’’ and “‘¢ It is often called 
the “broken circle.” 


In Paragraph 71, the combination “i” 
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long) and any following vowel is repre 


sented by the double circle. 


Sixth Lesson 


N shorthand the blunt or obtuse angle 
is a great obstacle to speed. In order 
to make the angle distinctly it is neces 
and each abrupt 
pause means a loss in speed. If the writer 
does not pause abruptly in order to make 
liable to 
blend inte the form of a large curve. 

In this system the letters have been so 
arranged that when the lines do blend they 
and each curve repre 


sary to pause abruptly 


the angle clearly the lines are 


form a natural curve, 
sents a syllable. 
The blends are fully explained in the 
lesson, but we wish to emphasize the fact 
that all of 
lables. Any unimportant vowel occurring 
between the consonants in ten, den, tem 
omitted. If the vowel is 
however, as in 


them are pronounced as syl 


and dem is 


strongly sounded, dome, 
deem, team, dean, dawn, the blend is not 
used. 

In the 
vowel occurs before the 


seldom omitted as it is easier to write the 


case of ent, end, emt, emd, the 
consonant and is 
vowel than to omit it—besides, it adds to 
the legibility of the form. 

Where there is a choice between ten and 
ent—as in words like patent, sentence, la- 
tent—give the preference to ten, which is 
written with the forward movement. 

The blends def, dev, gent, are spoken of 
Do not make 
these blends too wide or too large. All of 
the curve blends have a very graceful ap 
pearance when correctly written, and any 
student who takes a pride in his style of 
shorthand penmanship will find it a great 
pleasure to practice them. 


as “egg-shaped characters.” 


4 








he cannot command it, nor can he keep it. 








EFFICENCY 


HERE is no place in the modern world for the unskilled; no one can hope for any 
genuine success who fails to give himself the most complete special education. Good 
intentions go for nothing, and industry is thrown away if one cannot infuse a high degree of 
skill into his work. The man of medium skill depends upon fortunate conditions for success ; 
The trained man has the advantages on his 


side; the untrained man invites all the tragic possibilities of failure. — Hamilton W. Mabie. 
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Interesting Shorthand Specimens 


N the opposite page will be found a 
plate of shorthand written by Mr. 
George H. Zimpfer of the Columbus 
Columbus, Ohio, who was 
Gold Medal in the 
S. A. Convention. 


The lower half of the plate is in Ger- 


Busine SS Colle ge, 
awarded the Teachers 


recent contest at the G. 


man, as Mr. Zimpfer writes the system in 
that This 
sent us at our request, and we feel sure it 


language also. specimen was 


will be of great interest to our readers. 
Excellent as this specimen is, it does not 
equal the easy, swinging style of short 
hand of Mr. Zimpfer's notes when not “for 
publication.”” A letter in shorthand from 
Mr. Zimpfer is a “thing of beauty and a 


joy forever.’ 


Key to Mr. Zimpfer’s Specimen 
Never Backward 

I am standing on the beach looking out over 
the endless tide and over the ever ceaseless roll 
ing of the waves, so nearly like the restless life 
and strife of humanity It is the time of tide 
and the 
on the 
higher they 
the highest point is reached. 

Likewise is the 
most 


waves ire breaking over one another 
Higher and higher, and still 


rise, slowly, yet irresistibly, until 


beach 


progress of humanity. Al 
made in 
all obstacles are being con 
Almighty, 
and bring 


irresistible progress is being 
every 
quered, and thus shall it be until the 
himself, shall say: It is sufficient! 
this world to a conclusion. 

We are still standing on the threshold of the 
twentieth century Cast a retrospect over the 
two and note the astonishing 
progress in every sphere ! The progress of the 
general well-being, of the and the 
population in the age between our culture and 
any other anterior condition of humanity, is 
enormous. Look you may, and every 
where you will find that same strife for prog- 
ress. In inventions, in mechanical 
arts and industrial pursuits of the civilized 


sphere, and 


past centuries; 


resources, 


where 
business, in 


nations, in theory and application of sciences, 
and in practically all fields of research, the 
progress of this age is really astonishing. One 
of the significant characteristics is the fact that 
modification and progress have been steadfastly 
increasing, and are still increasing in speed and 
strength. 
(German) Niemals Zurueck 
Ich stehe am Meeresstrande und _ = schaue 
hinaus ueber die unendliche Flut und ueber das 
ewig rastlose Spiel der Wellen, dem unruhigen 
Leben und Streben der Menschheit so aehnlich. 


Es ist die Zeit der Flut, und eine Welle ueber 


die andere auf den Strand. Immer 
hoeher, immer weiter hinauf, langsam aber un 


ihren Hoehe 


schlaegt 
wiederstehlich steigen sie, bis sie 
punkt erreicht haben 

So ist es auch mit dem Fortschritt der 
Menschheit. Unwiederstehlich fast schreitet man 
vorwaerts auf allen Gebieten, ueberwin- 
dend, and so wird es gehen, bis der Allmaechtige 
: Erde en 


alles 
selbst sagt: Es ist genug und dieser 
Ende macht 

Noch stehen wir auf der 
Jahrhunderts. Schauen wir einmal zurueck in 
die zwei verflossenen Jahrhunderte; welchen 
erstaundlichen Fortschritt sieht man auf jedem 
Gebiete! Die Zunahme des allgemeinen Wohl- 
standes, der Huelfsquellen und der Bevoelke- 
rung in dem Zeitraum zwischen unserer Kultur 
frueheren Zustande der 


Schwelle des 20 


und irgend einem 
Menschheit ist enorm. Suche man, wo man 
will, ueberall findet man dasselbe Streben, vor- 


Erfindungen, im 
Gewerben der 


kommen In den 
Handel, in den Kuensten, und 
civilisierten Voelker, in der Theorie und der 
Anwendung der Wissenschaften und auf fast 
allen Forschungsgebieten ist der Fortschritt 
waehrend dieses Zeitraumes geradezu erstaun- 
lich. Ein bedeutsamer Zug ist der, dass die 
Veraenderung Fortschritt bestaendig 
zugenommen noch zunehmen an 
Schnellichkeit 


waerts zu 


and der 
haben und 
und Staerke 


(= 


More Kind Words 


All of the teachers of shorthand at Bur- 
dett College would almost rather do with- 
out their salaries than miss a copy of the 
Gregg Writer.—Ethel W. Webber, Lynn, 
Mass. 

“ * # 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you upon the success of the Gregg 
Writer. 1 was more than pleased with 
the last number. It is indeed a forward 
exponent of the Forward Movement. 
Albert V’. Leonard, Madison, Wis. 

* * * 

I am pleased to enclose one dollar to 
renew my subscription to your splendid 
publication, which is the biggest dollar's 


worth I know of. You have certainly 
made “some” magazine of it.—John J. 
Monaghan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
x ¥ * 
The Writer for August received. It is 


getting better every issue. —James F.. Leary, 
Providence, R. I. 


Morar: Renew to-day. 
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NE moment after the announcement 
() of the results of the shorthand 

speed contest it was realized by 
every one present that the last argument 
against Gregg Shorthand was swept 
away—swept away decisively and forever. 
That it was done by the hand and brain of 
a boy of eighteen rendered it all the more 
impressive and dramatic. 

When skilled reporters and seasoned 
contestants like Bottome, Marshall, Car 
son and others ranked lower in the records 
than Swem, the big audience of reporters 
were simply dumfounded. One of them 
jocularly said it was as though a conven- 
tion of people interested in the perfection 
of dirigible balloons had been assembled 
and while they were engaged in discuss 
ing methods of standardizing their guy 
ropes, ballast, equilibrators, huge gas bags, 
and other paraphernalia, a Wright, a Cur 
tiss, or an Atwood suddenly appeared over 
their heads sweeping along gracefully and 
easily in an aeroplane at sixty miles an 
hour! 

But, however that may be, we take this 
opportunity to express our hearty appre 
ciation of the kind and friendly treatment 





The “Last Argument” Swept Away 


accorded us by the re porters at the con 
vention. It will be a pleasure to us to 
give the association our co-operation in 
building up its membership and advance 
ing its interests. We earnestly urge all 
readers of this magazine who are engaged 
in reporting work to become members of 


the N. S. R. A. 


Some Interesting Details 


HE detailed figures about the contest 

and the report of the judges are 
given elsewhere. The figures speak 
for themselves; but there are a few inter- 
esting facts which should be placed on 
record. 

There were twenty-two contestants for 
the Adams Trophy—nineteen of them be 
ing Pitmanic writers. Only eight qualified 
within the three per cent allowance for 
errors. All of these with the exception of 
Mr. Swem were expe rienced reporters of 
wide reputation who are in daily practice 
in the courts. Several of them—Wood, 
Marshall, Carson, Bottome—have dis 
tinguished themselves in previous contests. 
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The winner of the contest, Miss Wood, has 
taken part in five contests (having won the 
Eagan Cup three times in succession 

Mr. Marshall in seven, Mr. Bottome in 
four, Mr. Carson in two, Mr. Behrin and 
Mr. Anstie in two Civil Service Examin 
ations. The figures show that on the 
solid matter tests of 150 and 170—a ser 
mon and a difficult English political speech 
by Lord Rosebery—Mr. Swem made but 
four errors on the 150 test and three on the 
190, a total of seven errors. On the same 


tests Behrin made eight errors, Miss Wood 
nine, Marshall thirty two, Bottome twenty 


seven, Carson twenty-four and Anstic 
thirty-two. 
It was on the jury charge and court 


the familiar daily grind of the 
reporters—that Charlie fell behind 
Wood and Mr. Behrin, making twenty-one 


testimony 


NI ISS 


errors on this class of matter against six 


teen for Behrin and nine for Miss Wood. 
Even on this matter he was far ahead of 
Marshall and Carson. 

There were twenty-one contestants for 


the Championship—eighteen being Pit 


manic writers. Only four certificates were 


granted on the 200 test on solid matter: 
Behrin 196 2-5 net. Marshall 196 net, 
Swem 192 net, Bottome 191 4-5 net. 


Only five certificates were granted on 
the 240 test, 
Marshall 233 


235 net, Carson 233 


which a jury charge: 
net, Swem 237 net, Bottome 
net, Behrin 232 net. 
Miss Wood threw 


Was 


It was on this test that 
down her pen. 


On the 200 and 240 tests—solid matter 


and jury charge—Mr. Swem had fewer 
errors than either of the two contestants 
who qualified for the championship. On 
these tests Mr. Bottome made 67 errors, 


Mr. Behrin made 58 and Mr. Swem 55. 
The experienced reporters, being used to 
dictating their notes, had a decided advan 
tage in transcribing. Mr. Bottome dictated 
to Miss Fritz, former champion typewriter 


operator; Miss Wood to Mr. Hoyt, ama 


teur champion typewriter operator; Mr. 
Marshall to Mr. Parker Woodson; Mr. 
Carson to Mr. Harold Smith—and so on. 


They 


labor of transcribing and, the typewritten 


were thus relieved of the physical 


transcripts being ready in a brief space of 
able to devote the rest of their 
allowance to correcting and editing. 


time, were 


time 
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Mr. Swem, not being accustomed to dic 
tating, transcribed his own notes. 


Miss Wood has been writing shorthand 


twenty vears; she gained her position as 


official court re porter ibout eight vears 
ago when she came first in a competitive 
examination held under the auspices of 


the judges and court reporters of Boston. 


Mr. Bottome, who has been writing short 
hand about seventeen vears, has been an 
official reporter in New York City for 
many years; Mr. Marshall has been writ 
ing shorthand thirteen years and is official 
reporter in the New York courts; Mr. 
Behrin has been engaged as reporter in 
New York City for about five years; Mr. 
Anstie has been writing shorthand four 


teen vears and is official reporter in the 
Supreme Court of New York County. Mr. 
Faulkner has been writing shorthand sev 
enteen years. Mr. Swem began the study 
of Gregg Shorthand in night school Sep 
tember 1, 1908—just three before 


the contest, and has never reported or even 


vears 


practiced in a court. 

It will be that the 
Wood, Bottome, Marshall and Carson show 
little, if any, advance over their previous 
On the other 
show a 


noticed records of 


records in various contests. 
hand, the Mr. 
tremendous gain over his records of a year 
ago. This is true also of Miss Werning 
and Miss Tarr who gained certificates for 
206 and 205 words a minute respectively ; 
in fact the most surprising gain was that 
of Miss Werning 130 to over 


records of Swem 


from about 


200 in six months! 


99.6% Perfect 
ANIFESTLY there can be no more 


severe test of a system or of a 
writer than the reporting of solid, 
non-court, matter. Such matter affords 


little opportunity for the use of “stock- 
phrases” or specialized contractions. 

The 170 test was extremely difficult, 
being a speech on 
Lord Rosebery. 
will give a good idea of the nature of the 


English polities by 


As the opening sentences 


matter, we quote them: 


I think that rather too much fuss has been 


made about this meeting It is literally and 
exactly what vou described it in your requi- 


sition to he the wish of the business men who 
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saw some ground for suspicion in the govern- 
ment proposals to hear my opinions on that 
point. From that moment it has developed into a 
sort of national conflagration—for which neither 
you nor I are responsible. You did me a great 
honor, commercial men of the second city of the 
Empire, in wishing to know my views on this 
most momentous measure; and in sending me 
your requisition, you sent me a challenge which 
I could not in honor or honesty decline. Pain- 
ful as it is to me in many respects to speak as 
I must speak to-day, but conscious also as I am, 
that the position I have held in the confidence 
of my sovereign and the country could not al 
low my absolute silence at a moment like this 

I come then to-day to give you my plain, un- 
adorned opinion, without any eloquence, with- 
out any quips or cranks, simply to put my 
mind into the common stock. 

This is the kind of matter on which 
Swem, in five minutes writing, under the 
difficult conditions of a public contest in 
which there were twenty-two participating, 
made the world’s record for accuracy on 
solid, non-court, matter—99.6 per cent per- 
fect! The report of the Speed Contest 
Committee says: 


In looking over the records of the past, we 
find that the previous accuracy record was 
that of Miss Tarr, made in Washington in the 
contest held by the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association in 1910, when she wrote 
at the rate of 140 words per minute with an 
accuracy record of 99.4 per cent perfect. This 
record on straight matter is now broken by Mr. 
Swem, who on the 170 test has made but three 
errors, giving him 99.6 per cent of accuracy. 


Mr. Swem’s Three Errors 


N examination of the notes, in the 
of the chairman of the 

Speed Contest Committee, discloses 
the fact that the three errors made by Mr. 
Swem were: The _ substitution in the 
second line of the above passage of “show” 
for and in the fourth sentence of 
“greater” for “great” and for 
The outline for the word “show” 


presence 


“saw” 
“send” 
“sent.” 
was absolutely correct—no suspicion of a 
curve; “great” was written “gr-r’’ show- 
ing that it was a case of mishearing; “sent” 
was correctly written in copper-plate style 
showing that in 
Swem inadvertently wrote “d” instead of 
“t.”” All of these errors occurred in the 
first minute. We intend to print a photo- 


engraved plate of that page of notes in our 


transcribing his notes 


issue. 


next 
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Preparing for Efficient Service 


BOUT sixty thousand people in the 
A United States will begin the study 

of shorthand this month. That is 
a big army, but the business world re- 
quires this constant recruiting of new blood 
to keep pace with its increasing demands. 
Many of those who were stenographers 
and bookkeepers last year have moved on 
up to the chief clerk’s, the manager's or 
chair and have made room for 
And so it goes on. The demand 
for efficient workers constantly increases; 
and as the demand increases, the require 
ments of business also become more exact 


the “‘boss’s”’ 


others. 


ing. The stenographer of ten years ago 
would be inefficient to-day. Typewriting 
speed has increased; shorthand speed has 
increased ; the speed of business operations 
has increased. The stenographer of to-day 
must be better, more efficient, more capable, 
and assume greater responsibilities than 
possibly ever before in the history of the 
business world. 

It is well that those who are taking up 
the study of shorthand this year should 
understand these facts and thus fore 
warned they can become forearmed. A 
few years ago it was possible for a sten 
ographer with a fair knowledge of short 
hand and typewriting to find constant and 
paying employment. But the business man 
now requires more than this. The stenog- 
rapher of to-day must know something 
more than shorthand and typewriting 
necessary as these qualifications are. He 
must be acquainted with filing, to some 
extent with letter-writing, he must possess 
a good knowledge of English and spelling 
and a host of other things that are neces- 
sary in the conduct of a modern business 
office. 

The providing efficient in 
struction in these things. To the stenog 
rapher who is seeking the highest success 
it is simply a question of taking full ad 
vantage of the opportunities that the 
schools are now offering to become thor 
oughly enough equipped to meet the most 
exacting demands. That is the whole sit 
uation in a nutshell. The schools are ready 
for you, are ready to do their duty to- 
ward you, to provide you with every facil 
ity for a thorough preparation for the posi 


schools are 
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tion that you are eager to take. To use 
a popular expression, it is “up to you.” 
How can you do this? By simply keep 
ing alive the enthusiasm you now have. 
You will start on this work with a big sup 
The work 
enough mystery and interest in it to be 
absorbingly attractive. If you attack the 
problems whole-heartedly as they come to 
you and find interest and joy in working 
them out, your enthusiasm will grow and 
increase and carry you toward your goal 


ply of enthusiasm. now has 


by leaps and bounds. 

Get the right spirit at the start; keep 
up your the hills as 
you come to them and your road will lie 


enthusiasm; climb 


straight and sure to the coveted position. 


What Next? 
Writer for March, 


HE Shorthand 
1910 (the organ of the National 


Shorthand Reporters’ Association), 


in referring to the final contest for the 


Miner Medal, said: 

Here is an opportunity for the light-liners, 
for the no-position author and teacher, for the 
who claims that fewer shortening princi 
will make better shorthand writers, to 
demonstrate what the very best of their product 
can do, and the opportunity is equally open for 
writers of standard systems to make use of all 
the known principles which contribute toward 
speed and accuracy, to defend the shorthand 
which they write as the shorthand of experts. 


man 


ples 


There were 
eighteen Pitmanic 
writers, four Gregg writers. Under the 
rules all transcripts containing more than 
ten per cent of errors were disqualified. 
All of the Gregg writers qualified, ten of 
the Pitmanic writers failed to do so. Of 
the Gregg who qualified, three 
came in first, second and third. The win 
ner of the medal, Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
exceeded the best previous record on solid, 
non-court matter, by twenty-five words a 
minute; the winner of third place, Miss 
arr made the high- 
est accuracy established on 


We accepted the invitation. 
fourteen 


contestants 


writers 


a girl of seventeen 
record ever 


solid, non-court matter, 99.4 per cent per- 
tect. 

Following this we offered a trophy, to 
be contested for at the meeting of the 
Gregg Shorthand Association, which was 
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won in August by Mr. Swem with a record 
of 200 words net on a jury charge. This 
record was bitterly assailed in the pages 
of the Shorthand Writer, and in the issue 
of November, 1910, its editor said: 

It is small wonder that the publisher of this 
light-line system (Gregg) should ignore the 
speed contests of the National Shorthand Re- 
porters’ Association, and that in order to offset 
the disadvantages of a side by-side comparison 
of systems should conduct his own speed con 
test under rules prepared by himself and should 
immediately present the alleged results of such 
alleged private contests as an evidence of the 
superiority of a system which compares un- 
favorably with standard systems when sub- 
jected to the same test. 

We could not rest under this imputation 

and the result is known to our readers. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. James will now 
have the manliness to acknowledge, as so 
many others have done, that the results of 
the recent contests have completely vindi 
cated all our claims. 


Brevities 


The first installment of the annual Roll 
of Honor is held until next month. 
We have noted with considerable satis 
faction that the total number of subscrip- 
tions received in clubs exceeded all pre- 
vious records by several thousand sub- 
An examination of the list of 


over 


scriptions. 


individual subscriptions also shows an 
enormous increase, while the percentage 
of renewals is about double that of the 


previous year. We appreciate heartily the 
support given the magazine by our teacher 
friends and hope the present volume will 
surpass all previous records. 


* * . 


The Utica Observer has an extended 
report of the commencement exercises of 
the Utica School of Commerce, Utica, N. 
Y. From the report we clip the follow 
ing: 

A most interesting feature of the evening’s 
program was the exhibition given by Emil 
Trefzger, a skillful typewriter operator. He 
gave exhibitions of taking a speech as C. V. 
Oden delivered it, and took 141 words from 
copy in a minute and made but one mistake. 


Mr. J. T. Risinger, principal of the 
school has a somewhat unique plan of 
awarding gold medals to graduates, which 
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might be adopted with good results by 
other schools. The medals were awarded 
this year as follows: 

For best written and nearest advanced set 
of books and proficiency in penmanship, Miss 
Maude Ruth Schleicher, Herkimer; for rapidity 
and accuracy in addition, young men, Carson 
Harrison Lang, Hamilton; for rapidity and 
accuracy in addition, young ladies, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Casey, Utica; for proficiency in pen 
manship, Miss Clara Sophie Durr, Utica; for ap 
plication to study, Oliver Wendell Yocum, 
Utica; for accuracy in spelling, general average 
for the year’ being 99.37 per cent., Miss Myrtle 
Estelle Ellis, Rome; for speed, accuracy and 
neatness in typewriting, Miss Imogene E. Ellis, 
Little Falls; for completing the text-book in 
the shortest time, Miss Cora Mabel Reiss, Utica; 
for working up speed in transcript work in 
the shortest time, Miss Dorothy Frances Oster, 
Utica; for perfect attendance, not being absent 
or tardy during the year, Miss Myrtle Ella Mae 
Smith, Stittville; for neatness and accuracy in 
shorthand work, transcription and typewriting, 
Miss Catherine Mary Cunningham, Utica. 

The Observer well Says: 

This large school has passed through one of 
its most successful years, and there is small 
doubt that the class graduated last evening was 
one of its strongest classes. The growth of the 
school tells the story of its success and _ its 
place in this section of the State Progressive 
and up to the mark, it has become a Utica in- 
stitution of which the whole city may well be 
proud, 


Mr. Willis J. Prouty, Principal of the 
Meriden (Conn.) High School, is quoted 
by the Meriden Journal as advocating 
greater attention to subjects of practical 
utility to pupils than purely cultural sub- 
jects—that is, subjects that are intended 
as a preparation for college. Few pupils 
of the high school go to college, and Mr. 
Prouty believes that pupils who do intend 
to enter college should go to a preparatory 
school. The high school should provide 
such preparation as will fit the great ma 
jority of its pupils for the world’s work. 


* * é~ 


With the growing demand for well 
trained commercial teachers, has come an 
increased attendance at the summer nor- 
mal schools for commercial teachers. The 
famous Rochester Business Institute, fam 
iliarly known to the profession as the “R. 
B. 1.,” has had a very successful summer 
season this year. It is now the best known 
school in the East making a special feature 
of normal work for commercial teachers, 
and its graduates are securing good posi- 
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tions with schools everywhere. In the 
West, the Gregg School Summer Normal 
for Shorthand Teachers had an attend- 
ance of fifty five teachers. representing 
twenty-six states. We hope other schools, 
especially in the West and Northwest, witl 
seriously consider the advisability of in 
troducing summer normal work next sum 
mer. 


The next issue of the magazine will 
contain a facsimile page of Mr. Swem’'s 
notes in the recent Speed Contest and also 
an account of the way he developed his 
wonderful skill in writing. The first two 
numbers of the volume are always ex- 
hausted at an early date, and we there 
fore urge that subscriptions be sent in as 
soon as possible. 


* # 


The orders for books received by the 
big commercial text-book houses indicate 
that there is a great increase in the teach- 
ing of commercial subjects. This is 
evidently going to be a very prosperous 
year for schools teaching business sub- 
jects. 


- 


Writing about educational methods E1- 


bert Hubbard says: “All the endowed 
colleges lag behind. They form the rear- 
guard of civilization. Progress can hops 


for nothing from them. 

“The Business College that has to 
struggle for an existence and make good or 
die, is far in the lead of any classic con 
cern when it comes to effectiveness and 
manhood.” 

To all our teacher friends: We are 
looking to you for loyal support of this 
magazine. In no way can you help your 
students more effectively than by the 
“magazine habit ; 

So great was the rush of reporters ten 
dering congratulations that the newspaper 
reporters gained the impression that Gregg 
Shorthand had been adopted as the “‘ofh 
cial system’ and so reported the matter 
in the Buffalo papers! 


. 


Our aim: To make each number of the 
magazine worth the subscription price for 


the entire year. 
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How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 1 


GOOD many thousand students of 
tvpewriting, ambitious to become 
Blaisdells, 


the future Trefzgers, 


Wilsons and Hoyts of the typewriting 
world, will begin their work this month. 


To many of these the typewriter is now 
that 
prints letters, misspells, pays dividends to 


merely a vague sort of mechanism 
eraser manufacturers, and makes a dread 
ful clattering Beyond that the 


tvpewriter is very much of a mystery. 


noise. 


This paper is going to be the first of a 
series of several papers aimed to steer the 
beginner away from some of the pitfalls in 
learning, and to help him to acquire a 
technique that will carry him safely to the 
goal of typewriting efficiency. 

Any beginner of typewriting can learn 
a good deal from the lessons of the aviator. 
The 
spend several weeks in studying the mech- 
anism of his machine, and in preliminary 
‘‘grass-cutting” before he is allowed to risk 
His 
physical safety depends upon the habits he 
The skill 
the 
habits of operation acquired in the begin 
Skillful typing is merely a matter 


would-be birdman is compelled to 


his machine and his neck in the air. 


acquires in this early practice. 
of the typist depends largely upon 
ning. 
of habit, as is also poor typing. 


Economy of Movements 


In the beginning the mechanical opera 
the machine studied 
carefully, and the methods of operation 
selected that will vield the best results with 
and of 


tions of should be 


the least expenditure of energy, 
course with the least number of movements. 
Movements require both time and energy, 
ind useless movements are Only 


the other day I heard several of the experts 


wasteful. 


discussing the relative merits of placing the 
“copy” on the right or the left-hand side 
of the machine. To the ordinary observer 
one side would appear to be just as good 
as the other; but the discussion developed 
That when the “copy” and 
paper are placed on the right-hand side, 
the can be 
movement than when it is on the other; 
further, that the 
placed on the left-hand side of a machine 
with a left carriage-return, the “copy” is 
momentarily obscured at each return of the 


these points: 


paper inserted with one less 


and, when “copy” is 


carriage. These are small points, and per- 
haps the great saving resulting from the 
study of such points will apply only to the 
experts; but at the same time the wise stu- 
dent of typewriting will profit by the devel- 
opment of the art in the hands of experts. 


Mechanical Features of the Typewriter 


In this paper we will discuss some of the 
Let us get 
acquainted with the mechanical features of 
the machine that are necessary even in your 


preliminary “grass-cutting.” 


first lesson. 
first lesson to learn to insert and remove 
the paper quickly and accurately. Lay the 
paper on the right-hand side of the ma- 
chine, and if you are using a machine that 
has the carriage-return on the right-hand 
side place the “copy” on the left-hand side ; 


It will be necessary in your 


but if you are using a machine with a left- 
hand carriage-return, place the “copy” on 
the right side. Pick the paper up with the 
right hand, slip it squarely in back of the 
evlinder, and turn it in with the left hand. 
The paper can be easily removed by re- 
leasing the paper release and drawing the 


paper upward through the machine. Prac- 


tice these movements until you can insert 
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the paper quickly and accurately without 
the necessity of adjusting it afterwards. 
Spacing for a new line and returning the 
carriage is an operation that the typist per- 
forms a good many hundred times during 
the day. Use only one hand for this pur- 
pose and learn to move the hand directly 
to the spacing lever without having to look 
for it. It is not follow the 


clea r 


necessary to 


carriage 


WRITER 
nographer often sits in a position at the 
machine that is fatiguing and prevents the 
most effective work. 

Your chair should be adjusted so that 
when you sit in a comfortable position your 
hands will rest directly over the keys and 
the arms will be practically parallel with 
the floor. Study the position of Mr. Blais 
dell—the world’s champion typist—shown 
in illustration 





the 
point 


over to 
starting 

with the hand. 
Simply get the 
knack of apply 
ing enough 
“drive” to it to 
carry it back 
without slamming 
it noisily against 
the sto Pp; 
then 
hand back in po 
sition on the key 
board 


and 
lace your 
] ; 


instantly. 
Your hand 
should get back 
to position on the 
keyboard by the 
time the carriage 
has slipped back 
to the starting 
point. Be careful 
not to the 
c arri age back 





slam 


against the check 


with such force 





as to injure the 
machine. It will 
require some 
practice to be able to do this “profession 
ally.” 
Correct Position at the Machine 

Position at the machine is of very great 
importance, because upon that will depend 
the ease with which you operate, and will 
also affect both your health and your en- 
Sitting at a typewriter a good 
If you 


durance. 
part of the day is no joke at best. 
want to do your work under the best condi 
tions so that at the end of the day you are 
not physically tired, give some study to the 
This 
is a point that is very often neglected by 
Even the experienced ste- 


subject of position at the machine. 


the beginner. 








litustTRaTion No. I 


No. 1. Mr. Blais 
dell holds his 
hands a littl 
higher than t he 
position de 


scribed in t he 
foregoing, and 


for him that is an 
effective and easy 
position. The 
exact position 
you can do your 
best work in will 
have to be de 
termined by a lit 


tle experiment. 
But whatever po 
sition you take 


should be such as 
to give you per 
fect freedom of 
movement and at 
the same time be 
restful. The back 
rest of your chair 
should be placed 
so as to give you 
good support. 
The feet 
be placed in front 
of you and be planted firmly on the floor, 


should 


and not twisted in and around the legs of 
Sit erect; do not bend over the 
machine. “erect 
position that you should sit stiffly and un 


your chair. 
I do not mean by an 
naturally, but simply in a 
which you can get plenty of fresh air into 


position in 


your lungs and be comfortable. 
Position of the Hands 

The next thing to consider is the position 
of the hands. When the hands are placed 
over the keyboard properly, the thumbs 
will rest 
The hands should hover over the keyboard 
with the little fingers resting on the char 


above the space bar, not on it 
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Let the little fingers 

ke 5 S. Do not 
Rigidity is fatal 
to spec d and besides is ve ry tiresome. Give 
the hands flexibility. Practically all of the 


acters ‘‘a’’ and 


rest very lightly on these 


hold the hands rigidly. 


work in operating the keys is done with a 


finger movement. Study 


carefully illustrations 


Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Illus 
tration No shows 
how your hands should 
rest over the keyboard. 
Note that the fingers lie 


in a plane almost parallel 
with the row of keys, and 
that a 
opened up between the 
Illustration No. 3 
shows the position of the 


wide space is not 


hands. 


fingers poise d re ady to 
strike, and No. 4 shows 
the finger at the time of 


striking the key 
Acquiring the Proper 
Touch 
The proper “touch” is 
something on which you will have to con- 
centrate your attention until it becomes me- 
Strike the key with a sharp, de- 


force be 


chanical. 
liberate blow, with just enough 


hind it to drive the key 
In the beginning of 


in contact with:the 


paper. your work 
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movement in 


be r that 
typewriting is a dead loss. 


eve ry unnecessary 
They take time 
and take you nowhere. But it is necessary 
that you should find the 
position of the key by touch and not by 
keys by looking for 


to remember this 


sight. Finding the 


eeeceeaaase @ 
©6646606008666 





ILLUSTRATION No 


them will be fatal to your progress as a 
touch typist. 
Learning the Keyboard 

The next important step in your prog- 
ress in acquiring a perfect technique is to 
thoroughly the position of the 
keys in each division of 
the keyboard, and the po 
sition of each key in rela- 
tion to all the other keys. 
Learn to reckon the posi- 
tion of each key from the 
guide keys and to think 
where the keys are. Then 
acquire facility in moving 
directly from one key to 


memorize 


another without having to 
feel all over the keyboard. 
The text-book 


using gives 


you are 
unusually 
clear instructions for the 








InLLvsTRaTION N 
it would be a good plan to watch all 
your movements tor a time each day to 
see that your fingers are traveling in 
the most direct line from key to key and 
that there is no lost motion. Just remem 





method of procedure in 
finding the keys in the 
It will pay 
you to study this method of procedure care 
fully before starting in with a new lesson 

reached the point 


first le sson. 


at least until you have 
where the finding of keys no longer gives 


you any difficulty. 








LO THE 
Shift Key 

If you are using a shift key machine, 
practice using the shift until you can do 
it quickly and effectively. The shift key 
should not be struck, but should be oper 
ated by a simple, steady pressure. Hold 
the shift down with the little finger until 
you have struck the letter. 
the shift until the capital letter has been 
printed. In other words, the shift is the 
first thing down and the last thing up. As 
soon as you have operated the shift, slip 
the little finger back in its 


Do not release 
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duce your service power by just that much. 

Adjust your column finder or tabulator 
for paragraphs, and make use of these 
Also learn at the be 


ginning to use the back spacer. 


time-saving devices. 


Your text-book covers thoroughly the 
preliminary lessons in fingering, and thes« 
instructions faithfully. 

In the next shall deal 
with the question of fingerings and give 


you should follow 


installment we 


some exercises for strengthening and devel 


oping independent control of the fingers. 





position over the guide 
keys. 
Other Mechanical 
Features 
There are some other 


mechanical features of the 
machine’ that will 
need to study before the 


you 


next installment of this 
series reaches you. A 
word or two about them 


will set you on the right 
track. It will be 
sary to re insert the paper 
at times to fill in a letter 
or to make a correction 
(provided your teacher 

allows you to make corrections ! 
operations will involve the use of the scales, 
and the proper adjustment of the paper so 
that the corrections may be made artistic- 
ally. Although in theory every machine is 
made and adjusted exactly like every other 
one, there are little differences peculiar to 
and inseparable from each machine. In 


neces- 


) and these 


other words, each machine has its “individ 
uality.”” These peculiarities you must study. 
In no two machines will you find the scales 
adjusted exactly alike, although for all 
practical purposes they are alike. In ad- 
justing the paper to the scales it is easier 
to draw the line of writing down to the 
scale rather than upward. It will pay 
you to devote some attention to this fea 
ture, in order that you may make the ad- 
justment quickly and with the least number 
the 
the 
adjustment is of so much importance as 
the fact that you are acquiring habits, if 


of movements. It is not so much that 


time you actually use now in making 


they are bad ones, that in the aggregate 


will consume a great deal of time and re 

















ILtusTRATION No. 4 


You are invited to make about 
these papers you care to make, and to sub 
trouble. 


to answer all of 


any inquiry 


mit any problems that give 
But I 
them ! 


you 


wont guarante¢ 


(To be continued) 


Familiar Fictions 


“That's what was dictated.” 

“I didn’t hear it that way.” 

“That was the fault of the machine.” 

“T can write two hundred words a min 
ute.” 

“IT don’t need practice in reading back.” 

“I can read my notes like print.” 

“T am out of practice now, but when | 






was in school I could write 150 words per 





minute with ease.” 

“That's what I had in my notes.” 

“My typewriting speed is 75 words a 
minute.” 

“I write a system of my own now.” 








“T don’t need to use the wordsigns.” 
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The “Smooth” 


Awards 
1. Gertrude Bretz, East Jordan, Michi 
gan. 
2. Frank ( MecCollister, Haverhill. 


Massachusetts. 


3. Whipple Bishop, Kahoka, Missouri. 
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Draft Contest 


I shall present a rough draft that will call 
for all the ingenuity you possess. This is 
just that “forewarned 
vou can be forearmed”’ by getting busy and 
the aviators 


a timely notice so 


tuning up machine, as 


say, for a strenuous time. 
The smooth draft contest didn’t seem to 


your 


Phe Ten ‘Next Best yresent many difficulties, judging from the 
| : Judging 
1. John Fox, Jr., Olean, New York. number of excellent papers received. 
2. D. Pearl However, not 
Dean, Pitts one of the con- 
field, Illinois. : 7 ; testants or 
8. Frank R. anybody else 
Bavi i; @ tu The « sh with tai reoort shows the s . cipes responded 
P hiladelphia, aoi location of the hydrasts ani gat - 1 to the invita- 
Pennsylvania. t may be said that this plas should be folioxci : - tion to send in 
k. F rankie ag any eiditions to the protective equ suggestions 
O. Beard, for simplify 
I . urd Particular 3 2A =) is salledi to tae eve : I my 
Lynchburg, gm : tales: gieabiaih | aa ann ing the diffi- 
- ° i G+. . ~ . $ 9° £95 . » 
Virginia. culties of 
: : ; pas stoac ani sastion coaa 026 should bo saio ia : 

5. Wm. C. eee ‘ Saat rough drafts. 

H N a taorougaiy roi 15.80 Baa ¢ tanne T! 
aves, ew 11S was a 
London. New Automatics speriaklecs should b xienied so as te di sappoint 
Hampshire. cover both boiler souses. ment: but we 
6. Alice Some fou of the eprinzier sip : katte & of will leave the 
Price, High ae Ghose te o Sxbseetes ee i* 3 Bea ete question open, 
wood, New which sapplios 32 nsads---this pipe shou be 3-ino and if any one 
Jersey. The 22-inch e in the Catt a ies 14 boais--<- 1s working on 
7. Mary A. this pipe shouil be 2-1/2-iacna. the problem, 
Murphy, Phil please let us 

. Wita the in&tallat a of the abov izmprovoscnats, ts 
idel p hia, F have the re- 
risk will be fit for iasuransce ia ac owpanies Until 
P ennsylvania. S sults of your 
: : these isprovemonts aro saae, + should say that it is not . 

8. CarlS. research and 


@ degiradio risk. 


Fairbank, 

Muskegon, 

Michigan. 

George F. Brower, New York City. 
Clarence Styer, Huron, S. Dakota. 
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10. 


NE thing about this contest—and 
the other rough draft contests also 


has particularly attracted my at- 
The great majority of the papers 
Is it 
because they are more ingenious or more 


I should 


tention. 
} » = ' 
lave been submitted by young men! 


unbitious than the gentler sex? 
hate that! 

And here is another peculiar thing about 
the the more difficult they are, 
the greater is the number of papers sent 
Acting on that knowledge, next month 


to believe 


contests 





. iu > “246. 
Resvectfully subcittei, inventivene 
Surely some 


has ideas 


be glad to 


one 
shall 


on this subject, and we 
have your suggestions. 


Cleveland High School of Commerce 
Typewriting Contest 


The held at the 
Cleveland High School of Commerce, Au- 
gust 12, for the Remington Medal was won 
by Miss Myra Billenstein, with a net speed 
of 60 4-5 words per minute. Mr. Arthur 
Thacker won second place with a net speed 
of 58 words per minute, and Miss Florence 


tvpewriting contest 


Lunte won third place with a net speed of 
54 2-5 words per minute. 
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Shorthand Speedgram No. 7 


[Under this heading we shall print, for a number of months, pithy suggestions as to the methods 
of acquiring speed in shorthand writing. These suggestions will be selected from the writings of 


eminent shorthand writers.—E£ditor. | 


| Mcfposocfeoc{SocfsocfSocfSo 0c o0d} a0 food}ocpoodfood}=}K 


Review Practice 


PEED in shorthand is simply familiarity with the shorthand characters, 
and fast writing is not remarkable if shorthand is learned as well as 
longhand. How shall we learn it as well as longhand? The student 

of shorthand should be careful to learn the shorthand principles thor- 
oughly. He can observe the thoroughness of his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples when he writes from dictation. He should not allow any error to go 
uncorrected. 

In reviewing his notes he should see that the characters are well formed, 
and that they are of proper relative length. A short exercise should be 
written from dictation at a rate which will not crowd or hurry the writer, 
and which will allow him to make good notes. The student should then 
read it over, correcting the mistakes in writing, and taking care that all 
the principles of shorthand are correctly applied. He should write the 
exercise over and over again, until he can write it at a high rate of speed. 
He should also read the same thing over and over again until he can read 
it as rapidly as he can utter the words. The principles of shorthand should 
be so well learned that there is no hesitation in recalling them. 

If the student cannot think of the outline given by the author of his 
system, or the one that is in his text-book, let him understand the princi- 
ples so well that he can immediately construct the outline according to 
principle. 

The student, in reading his notes, should seldom ask for assistance 
when puzzled, and the reader should not help him out too soon. The 
writer should do some thinking on his own account. 


ad oe ~~ 


NP 


rw, 


ae. 






















* * * 


Mental Shorthand Practice 


) er are other good ways of becoming familiar with the art, when 






the student cannot conveniently employ the methods I have men- 
tioned. If he cannot conveniently write from dictation, he can 

read notes over and over again, which will strengthen his knowledge. He 
can, when listening to a speaker, mentally follow the words as they are 
! uttered, and he will find it no slight exercise of the mind to recall the 

forms of the words as spoken. If the student does not care to attempt to 

follow the speaker in that way, he may trace the outlines in the air, on his 

; knee, on a sheet of paper, or on anything convenient, and it will be of 
j benefit to him. Another good way is to take a newspaper, or any other 
j printed work, and trace the shorthand characters with a leadpencil or pen 

directly over the printed words. The motto of the shorthand student 
should be ‘‘practice makes perfect,’’ and he should stick to his motto. 
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The Psychology of Typewriting 


51. What are the best books to read to get 
1 good knowledge of the psychology of type 
writing? I believe that every mistake in type- 
writing is due to an 
the fingers, and I am interested to know 


er there dealing with this phase of the 


error of 
wheth 
ire book 


mental 


process¢ 


We are indebted to Mr. Harold H. 
Smith, of the Remington Typewriter Com 
pany, for the following contribution: 

I would refer any is interested in 
such matters to the following publications: The 
Psychology of Typewriting, by Prof. Frederick 
William Book, University of Montana. Price, 
$1.00; the full set of the Psychological Maga- 
ine, Public Libraries. (Articles appear at ir 
regular intervals.) 

Both of these references will be found 
crete enough to be very interesting to any one 
who has time to read detailed descriptions of 
tests. Some of them are quite lengthy, but this 

necessary where specific results are required. 
I believe that one might find some interesting 
material in medical libraries, but have no defin- 
ite information about this. 

As to the part of the question which says 
that “every mistake in typewriting is due to 
n error of mind and not of the fingers,”—that 

right, provided you don’t say the “mind” is 
erong when it simply wanders into some other 
line of thought nd the necessary concentration 
on the work lost Every bit of tvpewriting 
s dependent upon the activity of mental pro 


one who 


con 


cesses, 


Mr. J. I 
Typewriter Company, 


Hoyt, of the Underwood 
submits the follow 


ing: 

Unquestionably 
ire errors of the mind, and in my 
tically the only help for this is the development 
f concentration. In Gordy’s New Psychology, 
there is a chapter on “Attention” which can be 
ipplied to typewriting in many ways. Bald- 
vin’s Elements of Psychology deals in one chap 
ter with the “Relation of Attention to Move 
ment and to the Intellect.” 

My experience has been that thought devoted 
to the psychology of typewriting tends to make 


made in typewriting 
opinion prac 


errors 


mind and not of 








it difficult for the operator to concentrate on 
the actual work while writing. In other words, 
it gives the typist the best kind of an oppor 
tunity to get his mind on a subject other than 
what he is copying. Unless the operator gets 
a thorough and absolute knowledge of the sub 
ject, I think this would generally be the case. 


We are sending an award for this ques 
tion to each of these experts, and are hold 
ing the matter open for discussion by some 
of the lay readers of the department. Ex 
cellent chapters on “Attention,” “Sugges 


tion” and the “Formation of Habits” may 
be found in the following works on psy 
chology : 

Interest as Related to Will—Dewey. 

{n Outline of Psychology—Titchener. 

Psychology Angell. 

Talks to Teachers—J ames. 

Outlines of Psychology—Royce. 

Psychology—Dewey. 

Psychology Judd. 

We hope these ré fe rences will prove 
suggestive and that we shall have some 


interesting contributions next month on 


this subject. 


Is or Are 


52. Please 
following expressions: 
Five times six is thirty; or, five times six 
are thirty. 
Five and six are 
is eleven. 


discuss the correctness of the 


eleven; or, five and six 


This question brought forth some clever 
reasoning—and a number of correct re 
plies. Mr. R. H. Boyd, of the Office 
School, Minneapolis, receives the award 
for the following discussion: 

The singular verb is required when used ab- 
stractly. The quantities five and six merge into 
a single quantity which is eleven; and five sixes 
unite as one quantity, thirty 
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But the plural verb is needed in the concrete 
expression, because five horses and six horses 
would continue to remain eleven individual 
horses; and five times six horses are thirty 
horses. , 

The correct rendering is: “Five and six is 
eleven.” “Five times six is thirty.” “Five 
horses and six horses are eleven horses.” “Five 
times six horses are thirty horses.” 


Miss Imogene Warren, of Bellingham, 
Wash., presents the same argument in dif 
ferent form: 

As the sentences stand, either is correct If 
we consider that 5, 6, 11, and 30 are entities, 
the singular verb is required just as the fol- 
lowing sentence takes the singular verb, because 
five hundred dollars is considered an _ entity. 
“Five hundred dollars was the amount spent.” 
However, if we consider the 5, 6, 11, and 30 in 
their several parts, or individually, then the 
subjects become plural and the plural verb is 
required. 

Applied Business English rules that 
either form is correct. 

Creditable replies were also received 
from Mr. Frank C. Scott, Custer, Mont.; 
Mr. Roy R. Reed, Habberton, Ark., and 
Mr. Francis J. Maguire, Danvers, Mass. 


4a) 


Dear Sir or Gentlemen 


53. Iam in doubt as to which of the follow- 
ing examples has the proper salutation: 
Republic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Il. 
Attention of Mr. W. F. Bees. 
Dear Sir: 
or 
Republic Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ll. 
Attention of Mr. W. F. Bees. 
Gentlemen: 
Please have your readers decide the point for 
me, discussing freely 


The opinion of the majority of our 


readers seems to be that “Dear Sir” is the 
approved salutation in this case. As Mr. 
R. H. Boyd puts it: 

Since you are directing your communication 
incidentally to the company, but personally to 
the consideration of Mr. Bees, your salutation 
should be “Dear Sir.” 

Miss Immogene Warren comments as 
follows: 

Of course, we understand that the letter is 
written to the entire firm, Republic Manufac 
turing Co., but since the personal attention of 
Mr. Bees is desired, the singular salutation is 
preferable. 

And Applied Business English concurs 
with this view of the case. In support of 
this side of the question, we find this fur- 
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that the letter is intended 
for Mr. Bees and is addressed to the firm 
Upon in 


ther argument 


merely to insure safe delivery. 
quiring into the customs and examining 
the correspondence of several large firms 
of good standing, we find both forms in 
use, and the following from Mr. C. H. 
Hamel, of Chicago, makes out a good cass 
in favor of the second form quoted: 

The salutation should agree with the address 
in the case cited, the letter is unquestionably 
addressed to the Repyblic Manufacturing Co 
and is to have the attention of Mr. W. F. Bees 
as indicated by the words “Attention of Mr 
W. F. Bees.” This is not a part of the address 
but merely serves to call the attention of those 
opening the mail to the fact that the letter 
should go to Mr. Bees’ desk, thus lessening the 
danger of delay, especially where, as is the 
case with large corporations, perhaps a dozen 
or more correspondents in various departments 
transact business by mail on behalf of the 
company. 

When a letter is addressed to an officer of a 
corporation, his title should be given to show 
the capacity in which he serves and the saluta 
tion should be “Dear Sir.” Where the commu 
nication is addressed to an individual in care 
of the firm he represents, the salutation “Dear 
Sir” is correct, 

However, when the letter is addressed to the 
firm with the remark that it is to receive the 
attention of a particular officer or employe, the 
salutation “Gentlemen” should be used. It is 
evident that the letter is not addressed jointiy 
to the Republic Manufacturing Co. and Mr 
Bees. The writer of a communication ad 
dressed as shown in question No. 53 would 
ordinarily look to the Republic Manufacturing 
Co. to assume iny proper responsibility in con 
nection with the correspondence. 


Others submitting excellent answers to 
this question are Mr. Robert E. Fellers, 
Brunswick, Md.; Mr. Frank C. Scott, Cus 
ter, Mont.; Mr. B. S. Barrett, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Mr. Francis J. Maguire, Dan 


vers, Mass. 


The Stenographer in Literature 


54. Sometime ago there appeared in one of 
our prominent drug journals a series of articles 
entitled “The Apothecary in Literature,” being 
an interesting and instructive account of all the 
“pill and powder” men who have appeared on 
the pages of literature, one of the most prom 
inent being the lean apothecary in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” Can your readers give me instances 
of the stenographer in literature? There must 
be others than the one in David Graham Phil 
lips’ “A Grain of Dust.” 


A fascinating subject, surely, and on 
well worthy of careful thought and re 
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search, and because it does re quire res¢ arch 
to obtain really satisfactory results, we are 
holding it over for further contributions 
Stenography , as contrasted with pharmacy, 
an art that the 
with 


for instance, is so modern 
field is 
the author of this question that there must 


restricted, and yet we agree 
than the one cited, in 


Of plays 


be other instances 


which stenography figures. 
ind dramatizations of 
novels—we might suggest as a starter: 


‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” “The Man 
of the Hour,” “The 


many of them are 


Dollar Princess,” and 


the heroine a ty pist, to he sure “The 
Twelve-Pound Look,” (which is, by the 
way, an exceedingly clever commentary on 


the value of stenography to a woman!) 
And then, in real literature, there 
Copperfield. Do know 
Hughes’ book on Dickens as an educator? 


If you love and know your Dickens, as we 


is David 


you James L. 


hope you do, you will be delighted with 
this book, and if you don't know Dickens, 
you will want to know him after you have 
Mr. Hughes has to say about 


read what 


him and his service to the cause of educa 
And yet, do you know, he 


even touch upon Dickens as a reporter, nor 


tion. doesn't 


upon his experience in learning shorthand. 
This is so interesting, however, and so well 
put that we just can't refrain from quot 
ing: 

I did not allow my resolution, with respect 
to the Parliamentary Debates, to cool. It 
one of the irons I began to heat immediately, 
ind one of the irons | kept hot, and hammered 
it, with a perseverance I may honestly admire 
| bought an approved scheme of the noble art 
ind mystery of stenography (which 
ten and sixpence), and plunged into a sea of 
erplexity that brought me, in a few weeks, to 
distraction The that 
upon dots, which in a position 
neant thing, 
ion something else, entirely different; the won 
erful vagaries that were played by circles; the 
that resulted 
the tremendous effects of 
not only troubled my 
iking hours, but reappeared before me in my 
eep When |! way, blindly, 
hrough these difficulties, and had mastered the 
lphabet, which Egyptian Temple in 
self, there then appeared a procession of new 
orrors, called arbitrary characters—the most 
espotic characters I have ever known—who in 
that a thing like the begin- 
ng of a meant “expectation,” and 
it a pen and ink sky-rocket stood for “disad- 
intageous.” When I had 
my mind, I found that they had driven every 


Was 


cost me 


the confines of changes 


ere rung such 


such a and in such another posi 


naccountable consequences from 


marks like flies’ 


curve in a wrong place; 


legs: 


had groped my 


was an 


sted, for instance, 


cobw eh, 


fixed these wretches 
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thing else out of it; then, beginning 


forgot them: while I picking them up I 
dropped the other fragments of the system; in 
ilmost heart-breaking 


again, I 


was 


short, it was 


It might have been quite heart-breaking, but 
for Dora, who was the stay 


bark 


gnarled oak in the 


and anchor of my 
scratch in the 
scheme was a forest of dif 
ficulty, and I went on cutting them down, one 
after another, with such vigor, that in three or 
four months I condition to make an 
experiment on one of our crack speakers in the 
Commons. Shall I how the crack 
speaker walked off from me before I began, and 
left my pencil ibout the 
paper as if it were in a fit! 


tempest-driven Every 


was mn i 


ever forget 


staggering 


imbecile 
This would not do, it was quite clear I was 
flying too high, and should never get on, so. 
I resorted to Traddles for who sug 
gested that he should dictate speeches to me, at 
a pace, and with occasional stoppages, adapted 
to my weakness. Very grateful for this friendly 
aid, I accepted the proposal; and night after 
night, almost every night, for a long time, we 
had a sort of private Parliament in Bucking 


addy ice 


ham street after I came home from the Doc- 
tor’s. 
I should like to see such a Parliament any 


where else! My aunt and Mr. Dick represented 
the Government or the Opposition (as the case 
might be), and Traddles, with the assistance of 
Enfield’s Speaker or a parliamen 
tary orations, thundered astonishing invectives 
against them. Standing by the table, with his 
finger in the page to keep the place, and his 
right arm flourishing above his head, Traddles, 
as Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Burke, 
Lord Castlereagh, Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr 
Canning, would work himself into the most vio- 
lent heats, and deliver the most withering de 
nunciations of the profligacy and corruption of 
my aunt and Mr. Dick; while I used to sit, at 
a little distance, with my note-book on my 
knee, fagging after him with all my might and 
main. The and recklessness of 
Traddles were not to be exceeded by any real 
politician He was for ny description of pol 
icy, in the compass of a week—and nailed all 
sorts of colors to every denomination of mast 
My aunt, looking very like an immovable Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, 
throw in an interruption or two, as “Hear!” or 
“No!” or “Oh!” when the text seemed to require 
it, which was always a signal to Mr. Dick (a 


volume of 


inconsistency 


would occasionally 


perfect country gentleman) to follow lustily 
with the same cry But Mr. Dick got taxed 
with such things in the course of his Parlia- 


mentary career, and was made responsible for 
awful that he became un 
comfortable in his sometimes I believe 
he actually began to be afraid he really had 
been doing something, tending to the annihila 
tion of the British constitution, and the ruin of 
the country. 

Often and often we pursued 
until the clock pointed to midnight, and the 
candles were burning The result of so 
much good practice was, that by and by I began 
to keep Traddles pretty well, and 


such consequences, 


mind 


these debates 
down 


pace with 
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should have been quite triumphant if I had had 
the least idea what my notes were about. But, 
as to reading them after I had got them, I 
might as well have copied the Chinese inscrip- 
tions on an immense collection of tea-chests, or 
the golden characters on all the great red and 
green bottles in the chemists’ shops! 

There was nothing for it, but to turn back 
and begin all over again. It was very hard, but 
I turned back, though with a heavy heart, and 
began laboriously and methodically to plod over 
the same tedious ground at a snail’s pace; 
stopping to examine minutely every speck in 
the way, on all sides, and making the most des- 
perate efforts to know these elusive characters 
by sight wherever I met them. I was always 
punctual at the office at the Doctor’s too; and 
I really did work, as the common expression is, 
like a cart-horse. eilier 

I have been very fortunate in worldly mat- 
ters; many men have worked much harder, and 
not succeeded half so well; but I never could 
have done what I have done, without the deter- 
mination to concentrate myself on one object 
at a time, no matter how quickly its suc- 
cessor should come upon its heels, which I then 
formed. “oy, My meaning simply 
is, that whatever I have tried to do in my life, 
I have tried with all my heart to do well; that 
whatever I have devoted myself to, I have de- 
voted myself to completely; that in great aims 
and in small, I have always been thoroughly in 
earnest. * * * 

I have tamed that savage stenographic mys- 
tery. I make a respectable income by it. I am 
in high repute for my accomplishment in all 
pertaining to the art, and am joined with eleven 
others in reporting the debates in Parliament 
for a Morning Newspaper. 

Isn't that great? And doesn’t it make 
you want to start on a still hunt through 
your personal book-shelves and _ public 
libraries for something in literature worth 
quoting about the “lithe and noble art” we 
serve, and the people who have served it? 
We are inclined to believe that you will 
find some good things if you look for them! 
We hereby promise to give you a hearing 
and a special award for your labors! 


Need or Dare 


55. It is a fundamental rule in grammar 
that a verb must agree with its subject in num- 
ber and person. A few days ago, however, I 
noticed the following expressions in quite an 
authoritative publication: “He need not do it! 
He dare not do it!” Is this correct? If so, 
why ? 


Our readers agree that the quoted forms 
are correct, although the reasons for this 
decision differ very widely. The following 
is from Mr. Frank C. Scott: 
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“dare” are used as 
auxiliary verbs in this sentence exactly as “can,” 
“may” and other more common auxiliaries are 
used, and there is no change of form for the 
third person singular. 


The words “need” and 


In regard to “dare,” he says: 

Indeed, it is entitled to a place among the 
regular auxiliary verbs of the language, so 
called, as its German equivalent is in German 

The following paragraph is from 4 
School Grammar of the English Language, 
by Edward A. Allen, under the heading of 
“Defective Verbs’: 

The third person singular of the present 
tense of all these verbs is the same as the first 
person. We say he shall, he will, he may, he 
can, instead of he shalls, he wills, he mays, he 
cans. The reason is that the present tense of 
all these verbs except will was formerly a past 
tense, and in the past tense the third person is 
always the same as the first person. In the 
same way, dare and need, not otherwise defec 
tive, are sometimes used in the third person 
singular without s: He dare not doit, He need 
not go. 


Answers to this question were also sub 
mitted by Miss Immogene Warren, Mr. 
Roy R. Reed, Mr. B. S. Barrett, and Mr 
R. H. Boyd. 


The Special Award 


We are holding over the special award 
and are charging it to the accounts of 
Questions 51 and 55, to which we ask you 
to give your very “best attention” during 
the next month. 


Referred for Answer 


63. What is the best way for an experienced 
stenographer to secure a position in a state 
some distance away? For instance, how might 
I, a Wisconsin law stenographer, secure a posi 
tion in some of the northwestern states in a 
law or real estate office when I have no friends 
or acquaintances to help me in that section of 
the country? Agencies are nearly always 
located in, and operate almost entirely in th 
large cities. I prefer a small city. 

64. What is the name of the oblique bar 
used in making fractions, as 7/16? 

65. Are the debates in Congress reported 
verbatim? I have heard that many of th 
speeches in the Congressional Record have neve 
been delivered. Is this true? 


66. Give a complete definition of the word 


“synonym.” Do synonymous words mean the 


same thing, and are they interchangeable? 























HAT is the matter with the Ds 

\ \ troit Greggites?’’ inquires Mr. G. 

D. Webb. “In all the time the 
Postcarditis Department has been running 
in the Gregg Writer I have not noticed a 
single name and address from Detroit!” 
Yet there are two schools in Detroit teach 
ing Gregg Shorthand. Echo answers 
“Why ” But we hope soon to hear a wel- 
coming halloo from our writers in that city 
to their “stenographically lonesome” com 
rade of the Pere Marquette Railroad 
office. Mr. Webb does not wish to limit 
his shorthand friendships to Detroit alone; 
he enters his name for membership at 
large in the railroad branch of the Vocab 
ulary Clan. 

Two amateur photographers have intro- 
duced themselves this month. The first, 
Miss Lillie Simpson, is a worker with the 
United Charities, living at 21 Ann St., Chi- 
cago; the other is Mr. Charles J. Mahoney, 
18 Pond Ave., Newport, R. I., whose spe- 
cial request, however, is for correspondents 
interested in electrical work. Mr. Ma 
honey has an amateur wireless experiment 
station which he has equipped almost en- 
tirely with home-made instruments. His 
usual range, he tells us, is about 500 miles, 
but on one very clear day in winter, he 
succeeded in hearing Cape Hatteras. We 
ire sorry that space prevents our repro- 
ducing the snap-shot of his instrument and 





recounting the details given in his letter. 
We shall leave you to learn about his work 
personally. 

The list of members interested in legal 
vork and court reporting has been in- 
reased by one this month, Miss Mabel 
Steele, 1114 W. 4th St., Boone, Iowa; and 

new member has declared himself in 
nswer to Mr. Hendry’s complaint about 
ur lack of foreign language enthusiasts 
Mr. C. G. Gilbert, 4a Humbolt 40, Mexico, 

»). F., Mexico, who is ready to correspond 
| Spanish or English. 
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One of our members sends in a request 
which makes a good supplement to the 
letter-writing contest in last month's Typ 
ist’'s Department. While our readers have 
their hands in answering that contest ad 
vertisement, we are sure they will be glad 


to give special attention to this new 
“Want.” 

Wanted: A young lady correspondent from 
each of the following cities: Cairo, Springfield, 
Quincy, East St. Louis, Peoria, Ill., and Wash 
ington, D. C. Address Miss Julia D. Amborse, 
c/o J. Ed. Thomas, Attorney-at-Law, West 
ville, Ill. 

Our regular list of new members is still 
small, but we look for many recruits among 
the students just entering school. 

Mabel McCann, 162 N. Vidal St., Sarnia, Ont., 
Canada. 

Miss Frankie Ola Beard, P. O. Box 323, 
Lynchburg, Va. (Scenic cards preferred.) 

Harry O. Crawbaugh, 1191 N. Main St., 
Marion, Ohio. 

Mabel V. Thornton, 125 E. Lawrence St., 
Mishawaka, Ind. 

O. D. Nelson, R. F. D. No. 5, Chanute, Kans. 

H. W. Sharwell, 22 Mead St., Newark, N. J. 

Ernest W. Schrock, Alamosa, Colo. 

W. Lovell, 1702 Jenkins St.. Menominee, 
Mich. 

Verne DeLong, Supreme Court Bldg., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

S. G. Broadwater, 848 Kelley Ave., Devils 
Lake, N. D. 

Murrill Foreman, Gibbstown, N. J. 

Louis B. Gloyne, 1707 New Jersey St., Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 

I. A. Garland, 4239 Palatine Ave., Fremont, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Fern Hardesty, New Sharon, Iowa. 

Wm. Kaufmann, 314 W. Third St., Misha- 
waka, Ind. 

Annie Marie Archbold, 189 First St., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Canada. 

Niels Blomgren, 2422 W. Leavenworth St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Gertrude A. Wilken, 4547 Richardson Ave., 
Wakefield, New York City. 

Roy N. Bailey, 669 N. High St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Catherine Maylan, 1600 E. Eighth St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

J. M. Rutt, Leola, Pa. 

H. G. Washington, 409 Main St., West Haven, 
Conn. 
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Alfred H. Tigar, Cupar, Sask., Canada. . 
Wilmer J. Condit, 480 Williams Ave., Port- Sunset Colors 


land, Oregon. 










Clarence Calhoun, 252 Monroe St., Portland, (For key, see August issue.) 
Oregon. 
Perl Poole, 827 Fulton St., The Dalles, Ore 
gon. 
Bertha Brainerd, 374 Third St., Portland, 9 
Oregon. 
Jane Connor, Holmes Business College, Port- 
land, Oregon ’ 
D. L. Johnson, 732 2Ist St. N. W., Washing 







ton, D. C. ‘ P ' 
Sue Dietz, 1021 N. George St., York, Pa ‘ { 
Archie C. Hanson, General Delivery, Hot 

Springs, Ark 
Aubrey J. Brown, P. O. Box 835, Beaumont, 













Tex. 
A. C. E. Schonemann, 424 Seventh St., South 
Minneapolis, Minn 4 + = 





E. H. Honneyman, c/o Kelly Douglas & Co., 
Ltd., Prince Rupert, B. C., Canada. 

Edward Gauntlett, F. R. G. S., Yamaguchi, . RZ 
Japan. 

Suisiana Lionberger, 319 23d St., Ashland, 
Ky 









A Lesson in English 





A mannikin’s a little man; 
That simple fact no one would stump, 

But a napkin’s not a little nap, 

And a pumpkin’s not a little pump. 












A starling is a little star; 
That's very plain to any chump, 
But a stripling’s not a little strip, 
And a dumpling’s not a little dump. 











Now, silkaline is nearly silk; 
That any fool could quickly guess, j 

But Pearline’s nothing like a pear, 

Nor messaline 








almost a mess. 








A kidlet is a little kid; 
That's seen by e’en the dullest mut, 

But a hamlet’s not a little ham, 

And a cutlet’s not a little cut. 












A prince ss is a lady prince ; 
But it is not held by any bloat 
That a mattress is a female mat, 
Or a buttress is a nannygoat. 








Oh, English, you are strangely made; 





You're not a tongue for gumps and fools, 


I'll never master vou, I'm ‘fraid —— « 5 ; 
You've more exceptions than you've . 
rules. a 


New York Globe. 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value t 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 60 W 


to whom all communi 


e Shorthand Reporter 
Washington St., Chicago 
ations for this depart 


ment should be addressed 


A Striking Success 


SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that it is 
more difficult to learn shorthand 
after the age of twenty-one years 
than before, and increasingly difficult in 
proportion to the years until at the age of 
thirty and over it is practically impossible 
to acquire the agility and dexterity neces- 
sary for reporting speed. We therefore, 
take 


commenting 


great pleasure in 
upon the 
striking achievement of 
one who never saw a 
shorthand note until after 
the age of thirty-five 
years—Mr. E. E. Led- 
ford, Official Court Re- 
porter for the First Judi- 
District of Illinois 


with headquarters at 


cial 


Harrisburg. 
diffi- 
Mr. 


will 


of the 
culties under which 
Ledford worked 
what an indomit- 


A review 


show 
able 
man. In the first place, 
Mr. Ledford 


member of an unusually 


will can do for a 


being a 

E. | 
large family received 
no special schooling. He 
more than a grammar 
and obtained that with considerable diffi 
culty. Mr. Ledford’s father was a miner 
ind upon leaving school he worked for 
his father in the mine, spending some 
twenty years at that work and being em 
ployed in every department of mining 
from the actual physical work of digging 
the coal for a number of years on up to 
Mine Inspector, Mine Manager, ete. In 


was not given 


school education 


the course of his experience at least two 
iccidents happened to him of sufficient im- 


portance to comment on. As a result of 


LEDFORD 


the first accident he received permanent 
injury to his right ear, so that he can hear 
but little. The and more serious 
accident disabled him so completely that 
his life was greatly endangered and for 
a long period of time he was unable to do 
more of 


S¢ cond 


anything whatsoever. A ton or 
slate fell on him breaking and crushing a 

number of bones, injur 
and gen 


ing his spine 


erally him, in- 
ternally and externally, 
so that he 
to his bed 
more than a year. 

With this introduction 
exceedingly 


injuring 
was confined 
and home for 


it will be 
to learn how 
himself for 


interesting 
he prepared 
court reporting. 

Under date of June 2, 
191 , he writes: 

| certainly would appre 
ciate saying or doing some 
thing that would be of any 
benefit to any of 
my fellow Gregg writers. 

I commenced the study 
of shorthand September 1, 
1909, in Brown's Business 
College, Terre Haute, Ind., 
‘airo, Ill. (one of the 
until August 1, 
1910, when I entered the Gregg School and 
was in atteridance there until September 14, 
1910, at which time I returned to my home at 
Harrisburg, Ill. I entered upon the duties of 
“Official Court Reporter” for the First Judi 
cial District of Illinois, under Judge Albert W. 
Lewis, September 17, 1910. 

Since my appointment I served as re 
porter in the counties of Saline, Massac and 
Pope, and have reported some very important 
cases, one being Smart versus Big Four Rail- 
way Company, a water damage suit. There 
were some twenty or thirty other like cases 
hinging upon the decision of this one case and 
it was said to be the largest record ever made in 
this county. Another case of much interest to 


material 


attending there and at ( 


same chain of schools), 


have 
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Mr. Ledford’s Reporting Notes 


(For key see page 51.) 
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THE 


the people of this county, was the case of the 
People et al versus Alex. King, colored, for 
murder, in which he was sentenced to be hanged 
on June 16, 1911, it being the first man ever 
sentenced to death in this county. 

I very well remember my first day of actual 
work and the many “Buck Agues” I had to con- 
tend with and how I thought over and over 
again, “I can’t, I can’t,” but each time I had 
another thought “that I had to make good,” and 
kept that one thought in advance of all others. 

I owe my success (if success it is) to a firm 
and resolute determination that “I was going to 
become a court reporter” and by the hard 
work of practice, practice, practice. 

I find my work growing easier at each ses 
sion of court. Sometimes I have very hard 
work in getting some of the testimony of our 
young physicians who have an overflow of medi- 
cal terms. They usually delight in showing how 
fluently they can deliver an answer to any 
hypothetical questions that may be propounded 
to them. 

I am sending you one page of my shorthand 
notes taken in court as a specimen of my court 
work. 


In a short letter Mr. Ledford could not 
give the information so completely as in a 
He did not state in his 
letter how stiff his fingers were when he 
came to practice typewriting; that he had 
not written with a pen or a pencil to speak 
of practically in his whole life; that it was 
difficult for him to concentrate and study 
after being out of school for years and 
He did not state how he spent night 
after night practicing and practicing when 
perhaps his younger associates were de 
voting their time to less profitable use. It 
must be remembered that all the while, in 
the midst of hard work and possible dis 
couragement, he was conscious of the fact 
that his efforts might be fruitless so far 
as the court reporting position was con- 


personal interview. 


years. 


cerned unless he was able to actually re 
cord the proceedings. 

Our readers must not think that Mr. 
Ledford attended school with all the aid, 
good wishes, financial support and special 
tutelage that could be imagined, but, on 
the contrary, he had depending upon him 
1 wife and three children, and the respon- 
sibilities of a home. He was unfortunate 
n losing one of his children while attend- 
Can you say it would not have 
een easy for him to have given up? But 
n the where it is 
said by learned men that it is practically 
mpossible to become a reporter, in the 
ace of the positive expression of a doubt 


ng school. 


face of mature years, 
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of the judge from whom he was to receive 
his appointment as to his ability to become 
a reporter within a year, in the face of his 
physical disability due to the accidents 
referred to, in opposition to precedent, he 
persevered. 

Let the of notes. 
These are not taken from the most recent 
case; they were written when he had but 
six months’ experience in court. Can you 
find a mistake Notice the 
large number of good phrases. Note the 
clearness of the notes and their legibility. 
The spacing and general arrangement are 
excellent, and the style of execution re- 
markable for one working under the diffi 
culties mentioned. 

What has he accomplished? He is to- 
day probably making more money than any 
salaried commercial stenographer—and 
many in the large cities. 
He is a highly respected citizen and ad- 
mired for his wonderful mastery and 
achievement. He has felt the thrill of at- 
tainment. Personally, he is very grateful 
for the success that has crowned his efforts. 
That satisfied look as shown by the photo 
He is a 
conquerer of difficulties and has a right to 
be proud of it. 

What Mr. Ledford has accomplished, 
in the face of apparently unsurmountable 
difficulties should be an inspiration to all 
those who aspire to become reporters, and 
who are working under more favorable 
conditions. 

The entire profession, and the psycholo- 
gists as well, are indebted to Mr. Ledford 
We him 


us observe specimen 


in theory? 


business men 


graph means something to him. 


for his achievement. wish con- 


tinued success. 


A 
« 
(== 


Key to Mr. Ledford’s Notes 


Q Now, in that same conversation, if he said 
anything about second-hand tools, or appliances, 
you may state it to the jury? 

A Well, I don’t remember whether he said 
anything about second-hand tools; I remember 
he said the tools would stay in better shape in 
there than they would be piled up in the barn 
where he would have to store them. 

Q Was there any one present when you had 
that conversation? 

A No, Mr. Blackman and I the 


were in 


building there. 
Q In the butcher shop at that time? 
A Yes, sir. 
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@ What did he do with reference to stopping 
the business, if anything? 

A Well, he quit. 

Q Give the date when he quit? 

A Somewhere about the 27 of March, some- 
where about the latter part of March; I 
wouldn’t be positive about the date. 

Q Do you know Mr. Pritchett? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q Do you know where he lived at or about 
that time? 

A I don’t know whether he had moved to 
Carrier Mills at that time or not; he had been 
there a right smart carpentering; he built two 
or three houses before he moved; I don’t know 
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whether he had moved at that time or not, but 
he did right away. 

Q Did you have a conversation with him 
about renting this building? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q You may state what was done or said 
about it? 

By Mr. Scott: I object. 

By the Court: The objection is sustained. 

Defendants except. 

Q Did you hear a converation had between 
Mr. Pritchett and Mr. Blackman at any time 
after Mr. Blackman quit business? 

4 I don’t remember that I did. 


YD 
eS 2 


Key to Expert Testimony Plates 


how the strychnine got there. The examiner 
finds the poison there, but he can’t tell how it 
came. 

Q Does the body after death absorb strych- 
nine if it comes in contact with it? 

A It depends upon what part of the body 
the strychnine is brought in contact with; it is 
absorbed from the skin very, very slowly, very 
slowly. It would be absorbed more rapidly 
from the mouth but it is absorbed very slowly 
from any part of the body. 

Q Wherever it came in contact with the 
mucous membrane it would be absorbed rapidly, 
wouldn't it, Doctor? 

\ It would be absorbed more rapidly. 

Q In order to have a toxic dose of strych- 
nine result fatally, it would be necessary to 
have it absorbed into the system, would it not? 

A Yes, it must be absorbed into the system 
in order to produce death. 

Q It would also be found in what organs 
of the body? 

A It would be found in various other organs 
than the stomach, particularly in the liver. 

Q How about the kidneys? 

A It is generally found in the kidneys also. 

Q Would it be found in the bladder? 

A It may be found in the urine, in the 
bladder. 

Q Would any other organs contain the 
strychnine where it could be found, aside from 
the ones you have enumerated, Doctor? 

A Yes, it may be found in the brain; it may 
be found in the spinal cord; it may be found 
in the heart; it may be found in the spleen; it 
may be found in several parts of the body, but 
the liver is the most conspicuous place where 
it is found and the one where most of it lodges. 

Q Do you find a congestion of the liver in a 
case of poisoning from strychnine from a post 
mortem examination ? 

A You may find no effect at all upon the 
liver. 

Q But as a rule, Doctor? 

\ As a rule I should say that the liver 
would show under a microscope more or less 
congestion. That is the tendency of the con- 





vulsions to produce congestion of the internal 
organs. 

Q Now, by congestion you mean what, 
Doctor? 

A Increasing the amount of blood in the 
heart; that might be seen only under the micro- 
scope, however. 

Q Would there be a congested appearance 
in the heart? 

A There might be, and again not. The post 
mortem appearance in strychnine poisoning is 
by no means constant, yet if examined under 
the microscope I should think that the mus- 
cular tissues of the heart would be likely to 
show congestion. 

Q Now, Doctor, if a person died during one 
of the convulsions, would there be any differ- 
ence in the congestion of the heart from that 
where a person died after a convulsion, or 
before? 

A I think there would be more likely to be 
evidence of congestion if the person died during 
a convulsion. 

Q How about the post mortem appearance 
of the brain, Doctor? 

A There is congestion, I should say, of the 
brain and the cord; this is sometimes absent, 
but it usually is found. 

Q Would there be any difference in the 
brain of an adult who died as a result of 
strychnine poisoning during the time of a con 
vulsion from that where he died after or before 
the convulsion ? 

A I think the congestion would be more 
likely to be a little more marked if the patient 
died during the convulsion, but it would be 
very likely to appear as well as if the person 
died after a convulsion, too. The congestion 
having been produced, it would persist. How 
ever, this congestion of the brain and cord is 
not constant, but as a rule there is a conges 
tion of the brain. 

Q As a rule there is a congestion of th 
brain? 

A That is the rule. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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phrase forms. Mr. E. 


ington, 


are 


D. 
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Words and Phrases for Court Work 


indebted to 


Mr. 


H. 


( . suggested 


exorbitant 


entitle-entire 


irk ndly friend-fr« 


go good ground 


h ive verdict 


he-whether 


live let le tter 


tunnel 


shot shoot 


partner 


partnership 


co-partnership 


book of account 


account stated 


free and voluntary 


ge-engagement 


W. 


the 


counsel for appellee 


E. Com 
brink, Official Court Reporter, Yreka, Cali 
fornia, for the majority of these word and 


Hobbs, Wash 


form 


for 


Abbreviated forms for 
oft-recurring words and phrases make a 


“preliminary. 


valuable acquisition to one’s shorthand 
vocabulary and effect a saving of time and 


energy. 
cause of action 
= material allegation 
Zz last assessment roll 
. promissory note 
- note an exception 
( 
preliminary 
compromise 
covenant 
covenantee 
covenantor 
sufficient notice 
Z did you have any notice 
Z were you served with notice 
7 
did you serve him with notice 
g 
. did you serve them with notice 
what notice 
' location notice 
y 


counsel for appellant 
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Expert Testimany—XV 


(See page 52 for key. 
pay \ 
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Expert Testimoany— XV! 


(See page 52 for key.) 
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[Continued from 


N opening the discussion of Mr. 

Brown's address, Mr. George H. 

Zimpfer, Columbus Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, said: 

I assume from what Mr. Brown has said 
that he is a teacher in a business college and 
that he must have some power of arranging 
his own course in order to obtain the results he 
mentions. In my position this would be an 
impossibility. I am principal of the depart- 
ment and have one assistant. Last winter there 
were from seventy to eighty in our shorthand 
department. At the same time I was handling 
spelling—that, of course, does not require much 
time—but there were also thirty minutes a day 
for English, alternating with penmanship. 

Considering that in a business college a 
student may enter at any time, you have any- 
where from one to fifteen classes in shorthand, 
and it is always a problem to combine these 
various classes. But even with the best plans 
for combining classes, you will see that it 
would be difficult for two teachers to accomplish 
such results in six months. Sometimes some 
students finish in less time, depending upon 
their educational preparation in English, pen- 
manship and arithmetic before entering school. 


In answer to this Mr. Brown said, in 


part: 


Thirty weeks is seven and a half months. 
We have a definitely outlined plan; the teacher 
in each branch is a specialist. It takes more 
to be a good teacher of shorthand than any 
other kind of a teacher I 
know of—and it takes energy 
and hard work. In the short- 
hand department I check the 
papers in the beginning of 
the work. All the work in 
the theory is checked either 
by myself or my assistants. 
Every page on which there is 
a mistake has to be rewritten. 
Sometimes this seems a little 
slow in the beginning of the 
work, but it saves time later 
when they are in the dictation classes. If the 
students are permitted to make errors they con 
tinue to make them and it is pretty hard to get 
them to work accurately enough when gradua 
tion time comes. 

Mr. A. E. Rowland, Cream City Busi 
ness College, Milwaukee, asked: 

How do you keep your students in school 
thirty weeks? 





A. FE. Rowtannp 


Mr. Brown: 

That is arranged in the business office. Our 
course is laid out by the term of ten weeks. 
We don’t guarantee to graduate any student 
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in the shorthand department under thirty or 
forty weeks, but some students do finish in less 
than that time. 


Graduation Requirements 


The next topic on the program was a 
paper on “Requirements of Graduation in 
a Stenographic Course,’ 
by Miss Mary M. Galla- 
gher, principal of the 
shorthand department ot 
Brown’s Business College 
St. Louis, Mo. After a 
humorous and graceful in 


troduction, Miss Gallagher ra 





pointed out that local con- a ee 
ditions affect this question. 

A boy or girl trained to be a stenographer 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, or St. Louis 
would be expected to meet requirements as 
different as the ruling characteristics of these 
cities are different. The educational require- 
ments as well as the several features that would 
enter into such a course in any of the great 
divisions or sections of our country would have 
more or less bearing upon the course calcu- 
lated to turn out competent stenographers. The 
differences between requirements in this respect 
existing in the great cities and the compara- 
tively small towns in which so many com 
mercial schools are located must be decidedly 
marked. 

After discussing the different subjects 
in the course of study and the varying 
estimates placed upon the value of each 
subject by teachers, Miss Gallagher gave 
her own views as follows: 

But considering this whole question “by and 
large,” as the business man would say, we can 
approximate somewhat closely, I think, the 
answer required to my topic. With tests and 
examinations conducted in a fair degree of 
thoroughness and accuracy, I should say a 
speed of not less than 125 words per minute 
on a test of five or ten minutes should be re 
quired in shorthand and a speed of not less 
than twenty-five words per minute in the tran 
scription should be required in typewriting 
These speed requirements should be net, after 
proper discount is allowed for an error. | 
suppose it is necessary to have these frequent 
tests and these formal examinations, but speak 
ing for myself, I have greater faith in showing 
the proper accuracy and speed of the stenog 
rapher through the dictation and transcriptio! 
of a series of letters which would fairly repre 
sent an ordinary day’s work for the stenog 















rapher in the business offic Of course, proper 
consideration must always be given to such sub- 
jects as English Composition, Spelling, Punc- 
tuation, Capitalizing, and the like; and again, 
speaking for myself, I firmly maintain the im- 
portance of good penmanship, of accuracy and 
speed in figures applying to all the ordinary 
calculation of a business office as a part of the 
requirement of a competent stenographer. 

I know that the success this year in my own 
school in the stenographic department has been 
due in large measure to the 45-minute figuring 
drill daily which each shorthand student has 
been required to take. This drill develops their 
concentrative power, and I maintain without 
concentration the stenographer or typist will 
never become expert. I might add that the 
figuring referred to was dictated, thus requir- 
ing intense concentration in seeing, hearing and 
thinking. 

My graduating requirements are 50 letters 
averaging 125 words and dictated at the rate 
of 100 words per minute. This test begins at 8 
ind we have until 5 P. M. After this test I 
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require each student to take two weeks in 
Business Practice Work, which consists of 
Filing, Letter Press Work, Follow-up Letters, 
Form Letters, Stencil Cutting and Indexing. 
This gives them an insight into the work in an 
up-to-date business office. The final graduat- 
ing test is a five-minute test in shorthand 
dictated at the rate of 115 words per minute, 
and transcribed in 35 minutes. 

In typewriting, I require a 40-word dictation 
test and a 50-word copy test for ten minutes. 
These tests must be net. 


The next topic was “The Well Rounded 
Stenographer,’ which was handled in a 
masterly way by Mr. C. A. Balcomb, of 
the Spencerian Commercial School, Cleve 
land, Ohio. Mr. Baleomb’s address, which 
is printed this 
worthy of a careful perusal by all 


issue, is 


our 


elsewhere in 


readers. 
(To be continued ) 


Convention Condensations—(Continued 


World-wide sweep of forward move- 
ment took hold of 
vention, and gave new impetus to the tide 
of enthusiasm. The remarks of Mr. G. W. 
Brown and Mr. C. E. Howard as to the 
unique position of the G. S. A. in the field 
of education were heartily applauded. 
* * * 


imagination of con- 


emphasized 
movements, the 


Shorthand 
the elimination of 
development of free movement, the abso- 
lute mastery of first with drill 
on facile execution of simple combinations, 
simple words, simple phrases—after that, 
plenty of dictation on new matter to in 
crease reading and writing vocabulary. 

+ * * 


Penmanship 
false 


lessons, 


President Hagar recommended forma- 
tion of “Evercirculators’’ among teachers 
in order to discuss teaching problems all 
through the year. Committee appointed 
which recommended adoption of plan and 
the election of a secretary to furnish and 
organize the various clubs. Report adopted, 
and Miss Kitty Dixon, Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, elected secretary. 

* 7. * 

In explaining “Office Training for Ste- 
nographers” Mr. Gregg advocated that 
office training be made an integral part 


of the work of the advanced shorthand 


department, and not postponed until the 


end—an appendix to the course, as it were. 
The new book planned by Mr. SoRelle is 
based on that idea, and it was predicted 
that it would mark the next great step in 
perfecting the course of study. 

* * * 

Last year the winners of the Teachers’ 
Medals were mere men; this year two 
ladies were among the winners. 

* * - 

The winner of the Gold Medal is a 
teacher in a business college, the winner 
of the Silver Medal a teacher in a high 
school, and the winner of the Bronze 
Medal a teacher in a university. 

7. 7 * : 

Letters and telegrams inviting the Asso- 
ciation to hold its next convention at Spo- 
kane in conjunction with the next Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, were re- 
ceived from every Western state, and from 
the Chambers of Commerce and clubs of 
every city of importance in the Northwest. 
The convention decided to accept the in- 
vitation extended, with power to the execu- 
tive committee, however, to change the 
place of meeting if arrangements should 
not prove satisfactory. 
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Some statements made by Mr. G. W. 
Brown, and by some of the teachers in 
his considerable sur 
prise, and were discussed with great in- 
terest both the and out of 
it. One of these was the advocacy of 
forty-minute daily “figure drills” for all 
both commercial and shorthand. 


schools occasioned 


in convention 


students 
Mr. Brown and all his teachers declared 
emphatically that by 
tration and quickness of thought and ac 
tion, these figure drills actually enabled the 
shorthand students to complete the course 
in less time than formerly—or to attain 
a higher degree of skill in the same length 
of time as formerly. Furthermore, these 
“figure drills” as they advance take the 
form of debit and credit transactions, and 
thus the students become familiar with the 
first principles of bookkeeping. All stu 
dents for the combined course in Brown's 
schools are now started on shorthand first, 
and better results are secured by this plan. 
These ideas are but the 
facts and figures presented made a deep 


promoting concen- 


revolutionary, 


impression. 
” * * 
The school managers of the leading 
typewriter companies displayed an earnest 
desire to help make the convention a big 
success. They not only entertained the 
convention royally, but when called upon 
to speak, they contributed valuable infor- 
mation and suggestions. 
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welcome 


An unexpected but very vis 
itor was Mr. C. E. Howard, of Los Ange 
Mr. Howard is no longer engaged 
work, but he 
East so that 


convention. 


les. 
timed a business 
he could be at 


Some years ago 


in school 
visit to the 

the Se. & A. 
Mr. Howard 
Francisco Business College, which under 
his management, of the first 
schools on the Coast to adopt Gregg Short 
hand. He had a legal, dental and 
general reporter for fourteen years, using 


was principal of the San 
was one 


been 


the Graham system, and was a certificated 
teacher of the Benn Pitman system which 


was then taught in the San Francisco 
Business College. His prominence as an 


advocate of the old systems gave the for 
ward movement a considerable impetus in 


the West, where it was practically un 
known at that time. The booklet which 
Mr. Howard then wrote, “Can I Learn 


Shorthand,” is still used by many schools. 
Mr. Howard is a man of culture as well as 
a man of much practical experience as 
reporter and teacher, and when to these are 
added all the qualities of an orator it will 
be understood how valuable were his con- 
tributions to the In future 
issues of the magazine we hope to print 
some extracts to show the high quality of 
On leaving the 


discussions. 


his thought and oratory. 
convention on Friday afternoon Mr. How 
ard made an address about California 
which was calculated to make 


tive of California swell with pride. 


every na 








lating to shorthand. 


for your own benefit. 








N reference to all works of a technical character, it is hardly necessary to 

advise you to keep in touch with all manner of books and publications re- 
Know what is being done in your profession. 
let an event of moment happen that you don’t seize upon it as material to use 
The shorthand periodicals and journals of to-day are 
a very material aid to the profession. 
valuable hints from the perusal of perhaps only one copy of a shorthand 
magazine.— W. B. Bottome, in ‘‘The Stenographic Expert.”’ 
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Many a stenographer has received 



































| Plate Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the “advance key” given 
below. Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable, verifying from 
your text-book any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside 
to be compared next month with the authoritative plates. This will enable you to find out 


exactly where you are weak on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to 


judicious review. 





HE selection for this month is an 
i 4 editorial from the New York World 

about the visit of Admiral Togo. It 
is an interesting article on an interesting 
subject, and affords excellent practice ma- 
terial. 

Curiously enough, just as we clipped this 
article from the newspaper for use in this 
way, several letters written in shorthand 
from Kobe, Japan, were placed on our 
desk! If these letters from Japanese ex 
ponents of the Forward Movement had 
been written on smaller sheets of paper, it 
would have given us pleasure to reproduce 
one or more of them for the benefit of our 
readers. We hope later on to be able to 
publish specimens of well-written short- 
hand letters from readers of this magazine 
in all parts of the world. 


A Date in History 


In the grizzled, silent figure of Admiral 
Togo, Americans recognize their ideal of the 
sea fighter. Unpretentious, self-contained, but 
above all thoroughly efficient in the work to 
be done, he appeals to their imagination. He 
is one of the very few men who mark a date 
and fix a fact in history. 

It was a great feat in strategy and naval 
warfare that Togo performed at Tsushima, the 
greatest in the history of modern ironclad 
navies. He has borne the honor and renown 
of the victory with a modesty and reticence 
that add to the admiration for him. 

But in the six years since the Japanese 
Admiral annihilated Rojestvensky’s fleet and 
ruined Russia’s hopes the world has been 
rapidly advancing. While the powers have been 
building their Dreadnoughts in feverish rivalry, 
the peoples have been won to the principles of 
peace, 

It is a striking coincidence that the man 
typifying in the highest degree the science and 
practical results of naval warfare should have 
landed on these shores on the very day that 
solemn compacts to remove all causes for war 
were signed at Washington by three of the lead- 
ing powers of the world. On Togo’s own coun- 
try the moral effect of their example in point- 
ing the way to enduring peace has already been 
made manifest. Japan, too, is preparing to 
join them. 

It is only a question of time until armaments 


must give way to arbitration. A _ stronger 
power than that of fourteen-inch guns and 
25,000-ton battle-ships is asserting its control 
over men’s minds. Reason, common sense and 
the love of plain justice are dispelling the great 
illusion that in military strength lies a nation’s 
only safety. 

Japan in the passing guest of this Nation 
presents to the world the perfect figure of the 
sea fighter. The United States, by Mr. Taft's 
leadership in the cause of arbitration, presents 
the permanent idea of justice and peace among 
the nations of the world. In the meeting of 
the two men and in the contrast of the two ideas 
they to-day personify, the past and the future 
are brought face to face. Who will say that the 
signing of the treaties at Washington in their 
after-results will not be more enduring and of 
more benefit not to one people but to all the 
peoples of the world than the victory won by 
Togo’s guns? 


— >} 
G 
Key to Expert Testimony 
(Continued from page 52) 


Q And there is also a congestion of the spinal 
cord? 

A That is commonly seen, but not always. 

Q Do you recall what kind of a receptacle 
the stomach was in when it was turned over to 
you Doctor? 

A It was in a fruit jar, the kind we often 
called a mason fruit jar, I think; but it was of 
that general type. 

Q Do you recall what kind of a receptacle 
the liver was in? 

A It was in a large earthen-ware jar, often 
called a stoneware jar. 

Q In order to determine accurately about the 
poison in the stomach and also in the liver it 
would be necessary to know, would it not Doc- 
tor, that they had been kept free from any 
foreign substances between the time they were 
taken from the body and the time they were 
delivered to you? 

A It would be desirable to know whether 
they had been kept from contamination by the 
particular poison that one finds. Other con- 
tamination might occur without affecting the 
result of the finding. It would be only by con- 
tamination with the poison found that would 
have any bearing on the case. 

Q What test did you apply Doctor in making 
this analysis? 

A I first extracted the strychnine. 
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Youth’s Opportunities 


(For key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 61 and 62 
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Law and Liberty 


(For key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 62 and 63 
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(For key to this plate see “Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 63 and 64.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Flat-top Desk Philosophy 


Not long ago, in the office of a leading 
American publishing house, I noticed that the 
roll-top desks had all been removed, and that 
the entire force, from stenographer to head of 
department, sat before desks with flat tops. 
When I asked about it they said: “It expedites 
business. Suppose there’s a claim that must 
be passed along from one hand to another until 
it has been corrected and O. K.’d five different 
times. Now, if that claim can get stuck in a 
pigeonhole anywhere—a thing that used to hap- 
pen right along—it’s likely to be forgotten. 
Ihe result is delay and confusion and ragged 
business generally. But if there are no 
pigeonholes, and it has to be in plain view 
on top of the desk, it can’t be forgotten until 
it’s attended to.” 

“But it must make a mess on the desks,” I 
objected. 

“That’s the very point,” was the answer. “No 
chance for a mess. We get things cleaned up.” 

Since that conversation my own desk has 
been a different affair. The occasions have been 
few when I left it at night without knowing 
exactly what was there and why it was there 
and what was to be done with it next. At 
the end of each day, I can render a rough 
inventory of the contents. The convenient dark 
corners where I liked to stuff things out of 
sight—out of mind—do not exist any more. 

For those who have ears to hear, the flat-top 
desk has a moral. It illustrates a_ principle 
which is applicable throughout one’s mental 
life. It stands for definite, clean-cut think- 
ing—thinking that goes straight for its mark 
and arrives somewhere before attacking any- 
thing else—thinking without loose ends. 

A man is liable to have a lot of unlabeled 
pigeonholes in his mind, where all sorts of 
unassorted, half-finished jobs lie around collect- 
ing dust. The condition is not wholesome. It 
makes for uncertainty and vagueness—incom- 
plete control. The man who never gets his 
desk—or his mind—cleared up, but is always 
stuck somewhere in the midst of semi-material- 
ized plans and responsibilities, is courting in- 
sanity. 

Dr. Adolph Meyer, one of the most distin- 
guished alienists of the present day, has made 
the observation that among the untransmitted 
causes of insanity none counts more promi- 
nently than the big idea, the idea that never 
can be fully made over into concrete reality 
for the very reason that it is so big. The far- 
reaching scheme, the still unsubstantiated ven- 
ture, the revolutionary theory, the momentous 
but unperfected invention—all have it in them 
to take possession of a man; they hold him 
day and night; he can’t get away. 

That the man with the small everyday ideas 
keeps his balance is not primarily because his 
nervous system is of a more stable character 
though that may be true, too—but chiefly be- 
cause his little ideas work out directly and suc- 
cessfully. He can get them done with and out 





of the way. His jobs are finishable. He en 
joys good mental health. 

The man who is working over a big, complex, 
engrossing proposition shuts himself away from 
liberty until he puts his Q. E. D. to the end 
of it. His thoughts are never free. The thing 
in his mind tends to grow more real to him 
than the concrete things outside; it drives 
other realities out of the field; it upsets his 
mental equilibrium. 

The way back to healthy-mindedness is to be 
learned from the man with the finishable jobs. 
His habit of definite accomplishment—and then 
freedom—must be acquired somehow. But this 
is not to be done by sacrificing the big affairs 
on the docket. It’s a matter of getting at them 
right. 

The big problems can be split up. They are 
always reducible to fractions—at least for prac- 
tical purposes they are—and each fraction can 
be dealt with separately. We do not need 
always to keep ourselves staring at the whole, 
worried by its magnitude and its difficulty and 
its imperative claims. 

Taking one’s work in reasonable “stints” is 
the thing that I am recommending: bundles of 
work that can be finished. Set yourself at 
some definite subdivision of the total problem 
something that you are able to put through in 
a piece—and then put it through. Make the 
breaking-off place sure. When you reach that 
point you have a specific accomplishment to 
your credit; and that’s an encouragement for 
the thing that’s ahead. 

If you have ever gone on walking expeditions, 
you know how important it is to make goals. 
Suppose it’s a tramp of three hundred miles 
or so that you are setting out on. Your first 
impulse, especially if your time is limited, is 
to walk as far as your strength allows every 
day. But that does not work. Every after- 
noon you have to decide afresh when you have 
really reached the fatigue point. Perhaps you 
are not really tired enough to stop yet, you 
think. On the other hand, perhaps, you are. 
How determine? You think of the hundreds 
of miles still to be covered and you decide to 
keep on a while longer. A day comes when 
you are excited or unduly ambitious, and, with- 
out perceiving it at the time, you overwalk 
yourself. The subsequent night you do not 
rest; fatigue becomes cumulative, and your 
pilgrimage is likely to end in disaster. 

Old tramps get the habit of studying a 
map carefully before they start, blocking out 
the route into reasonable walking days, with 
ample allowances for grades and bad roads and 
the like. Of course, the plan often miscarries 
in certain details, but in its main outlines it is 
practicable; it can be followed, and it works 
where the plan of go-as-you-please fails. 

Fatigue does not come so quickly when you 
have set your eye on a certain definite point of 
attainment, something you know to be within 
your compass. The proximate goal is as much 
a psychological necessity as the ultimate goal. 

You remember how Christian, in the “Pil- 
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grim’s Progress,” was traveling all the time 
towards the Celestial City; but along the way 
there were places of rest and refreshment: the 
Interpreter’s House, and the House Beautiful, 
and arbors and shelters and places of lodgment 
in abundance. 

A conclusion may be arrived at by either pos 
itive or negative means; the main thing is that 
you do arrive at it. Sometimes it happens that 
you run foul of a problem that you can’t solve 
at all. In that case you are better off for ad- 
mitting to yourself that it’s beyond you. That 
is an intelligent breaking-off place. You can 
let the problem go by, at least for the present, 
without further concern. 

The finishable bundle habit guarantees be- 
tween-strain intervals. When you quit your 
desk at night with the assurance that every- 
thing has been brought to a definite stopping- 
place, and that to-morrow you'll know just 
where you stand with reference to the day’s 
work, you can really rest. It’s a very different 
state of mind from the one that comes when 
you “yank” down the cover over a mussy assort- 
ment of odds and ends, and sneak for home. 
“Something accomplished, something done, has 
earned a night’s repose”—that’s what they said, 
you remember, about the Village Blacksmith; 
and a truer word was never spoken. 

It’s precisely this repose that gives you the 
first lien on to-morrow. You have a chance to 
stand off and take a look at things, and size 
them up. You can estimate cash values. You 
see things in perspective. 

The objects in the immediate foreground 
may not be so important as they look when 
they are crowding up on you. Once at a dis- 
tance from the clamor of the nearest responsi- 
bility, you can judge whether its claims are 
really what they sound like. The tendency is 
always to submit one’s self to the loudest call 
that is, the nearest call—on one’s attention. 
Look at the sad, familiar figure of the house- 
wife darning stockings, tidying up the room, 
performing such-like tasks all day long, and 
never seeing that if she cares to retain the 
comradeship of her children as they grow up 
she must let some of these things—important 
enough for that matter—make place for study 
or sport, or reading, or music, or sheer, de 
liberate friendliness. 

Just so the uncleared desk swallows up a man. 
It is a desk without distinctions, where im- 
portant and unimportant, small duties and 
great, lie in hopeless, all engulfing chaos. This 
disastrous plight is preventable. 

The greater the pressure under which a man 
works, the greater the actual count of his re- 
sponsibilities, the more essential it is that he 
should be able to get away from them. It is 
freedom that brings perspective. If it is neces- 
sary to let a lot of other things go in order 
to make sure of these intervals of freedom 
let them go. 

The consciousness of freedom is a thing that 
stays there in the back of your mind, even 
when you are smashing and driving away at 
your work; and it’s a saving knowledge. Rest 
is a background for the most effective work. 


It brings confidence, helps you keep balance 
this sureness that there’s a rest-time ahead 
which nothing short of fire and flood and an- 
other break in stocks can disturb. 

The flat-top desk, cleared of the day’s debris, 
clean and fresh for to-morrow’s new duties, 
or for its new installments of old duties, is a 
symbol worth bearing in mind. The brain of 
the man who has taken the moral to heart keeps 
fresh and clear because it earns its night’s 
repose. Hang-overs and vague worries and 
loose ends in thought are reduced to a harmless 
minimum. 


Yi Ls 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


All was now hustle and hubbub in the late 
quiet schoolroom. The scholars were hurried 
through their lessons without stopping at 
trifles; those who were nimble skipped over 
half with impunity, and those who were tardy 
had a smart application now and then in the 
rear, to quicken their speed or help them over 
a tall word. Books were flung aside without 
being put away on the shelves, inkstands were 
overturned, benches thrown down, and _ the 
whole school was turned loose an hour before 
the usual time, bursting forth like a legion of 
young imps, yelping and racketing about the 
green in joy at their early emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an 
extra half hour at his toilet, brushing and fur- 
bishing up his best, and indeed only shit of 
rusty black, and arranging his locks by a bit 
of broken looking-glass that hung up in the 
schoolhouse. That he might make his appear- 
ance before his mistress in the true style of a 
cavalier, he borrowed a horse from the farmer 
with whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old 
Dutchman of the name of Hans Van Ripper, 
and thus gallantly mounted, issued forth like a 
knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is 
meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic 
story, give some account of the looks and 
equipments of my hero and his steed. The 
animal he bestrode was a broken-down plow- 
horse, that had outlived almost everything but 
its viciousness. He was gaunt and shagged, 
with a ewe-neck, and a head like a hammer; 
his rusty mane and tail were tangled and 
knotted with burs; one eye had lost its pupil, 
and was glaring and spectral, but the other 
had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still 
he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if 
we may judge from the name he bore of Gun- 
powder. He had, in fact, been a favorite steed 
of his master’s, the choleric Van Ripper, who 
was a furious rider, and had infused, very 
probably, some of his own spirit into the 
animal; for, old and broken-down as he looked, 
there was more of the lurking devil in him 
than in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a 
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